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PREFACE 


1 HIS little book makes no claim to be a history 
of the recent Cretan revolution still less to be a 
history of Crete Its aim is merely to enable the 
newspaper reader to fill in the gaps in his mental 
panorama of Cretan struggles by a few rough 
etchings mostly taken from life 

I he writer takes this opportunity of expressing 
his sincere thanks to Mr Melton Prior for his 
kindly and valuable assistance to the propnetor| 
of the Illustrated London News for permission to 
reproduce the illustrations of which they own the 
copyright and also to the editor of the Datfy 
CAf onule and the manager of the Times for per^ 
mitting him to make use of letters and telegrams 
contributed by him to the former journal m 1896, 
and to the latter this year 
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HIKD SIM VIEW 

‘ Here is my i\ealth — a mighty spear, 

\nd this fair shield for body guard, and sword. 

With this 1 reap, with this 1 ear , 

With this from grapes the luscious wine 
I tread, with this 1 m called my liegemen s lord 
But those who do not dare to appear 
With a fair shield for body guard, and spear, 

All kneel before me, fawn and whine, 

And hail me lord and king divine ’ 

Translated from Hyl/rtas the Cretan 
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«««»« If could dive into their 

metempsychosic memories ! Very likely 
the Crichton Kaiser was Minos once, 
which would account for his filial familiarity with 
Heaven, not to speak of his nautical and other 
ambitions. Yet this can scarcely be, for he 
could not thus betray his old fatherland. Still, 
we surely have some old Cretan hero again with 
us at such an important crisis as this. Oh, 1 
had forgotten the new Theseus of 1885! How 
his conscience, if it remembers, must smite him 
at his cruel desertion of Ariadne I Probably all 
the gems flatter her idiotically, and he really only 
carried her away from her stem parent out of 
gratitude for the torreador business. Any way, 
the Bacchfts episode seems to suggest that she 
was fonder of improper sources of inspiration 
than was good for her. ( Vide Eratosthenes and 
his modern imitators, wly? have robbed us of all 
o^iii^ost^exciting m3rtha.) It would be interesting 

X 
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to go and interview Minotaur-killer the Second, 
and ask him if he does not remember seeing jne 
some three thousand years ago at the court of his 
late father-in-law. Better still, do it telepathically. 
He seems to say that I was dissatisfied with the 
Government, and not a persona grata with strict old 
Minos. I was probably a law student, and tlft)ught 
the little Gortynian manual a trifle heavy and in- 
digestible, ignorant that some day there would 
come such digestive law-cooks as Justinian and 
Napoleon. And then it is suggested that 1 may 
have passed on my wild insurgent career through 
the ages till at last I am a semi-scalliwag. 
(Scalliwag is an English naval term which 
signifies Cretan Christian.) But alack for the 
misery of being condemned to be always deprived 
of most of one’s memory ! If my roving instincts 
are trustworthy, I may once have been a Gortynian 
and fought against Gnossos, then a Cydonian and 
fighting against Gortyn ; later I may have killed, 
or tried to kill, several proud Roman conquerors ; 
I may have been one of the St. Ten who suffered 
martyrdom (or more probably ought to have been 
St. Eleventh, but escaped) ; possibly <1 half ob- 
jected to the Byzantine domination, and learnt to 
execrate the Saracens in their own tongue ; (1 still 
have a distinct tendency to misuse the Arabic 
character). I may have been one of those who 
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welcomed old ‘Repent’ Nikon, and afterwards 
regretted the consequent return of the Byzantines. 
However, most of all I must have hated the 
Venetians, who imported fever from their shiver- 
ing town. The Turk, no doubt, afterwards 
seemed a mild sort of villain till my love of 
freedSln taught me to see that his reposeful ness 
was masterful indolence, that taxation was robbery, 
and the filling of his harem an insult to Christian 
honour. If only I could remember! I should 
understand my brother Cretans (cousin Cretans, 
rather, to the degree) and might perhaps be of 
service to them. But my soul, in its many changes, 
preserves only useless memories, and those chiefly 
in my dreams. That I once thought I was going to 
win at an archery tournament, and did not, is an 
altogether futile reminiscence, nor does it help the 
modern Cretan much that I should have preferred a 
Rethymniot blanckisseuse to a Messarian. But my 
soul-memories are intractable or useless, and I fear 
I must satisfy myself with the unmystical tradi- 
tions of eld and the wideawake facts of to-day. 


Honestly speaking, we know nothing 

of panarchaic Crete. A historian tells 
us that** the j'ays of the historic lamp cannot 
diSsolv^’ its darkness for us. We have only the 

I — 2 
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glow-worm light of a handful of anthropological 
remains and the phosphoric gleam of a few myths. 
They reveal little that is clear or intelligible, though 
we seem to notice that long before the T rojan War 
the Cretans were to some extent civilized. Their 
position in the triangle between three continents 
makes this probable, and we may guess that the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians had taught them a 
good deal Crete shared with Cyprus the honour 
of being stepping-stone from East to West, and 
more even than Cyprus was the religious half-way 
from continent to continent. A modern writer 
spe.aks of her as the ‘ metropolis of the Hellenic 
theogony.’ Certainly Zeus was not born on Ida 
for nothing. Ashteroth the naughty and Moloch 
the hideous here began their glorious transforma- 
tions. After religion art, and with or after art 
the elements of law, till some time before the dawn 
of history, an unstable, and even fluid, society had 
begun to be. That they lived in peace with one 
another does not seem likely. Geography is 
against it — ethnology, too, perhaps — though the 
Dorians, with their ‘ Who will tread on the tail of 
my coat tendency, had not .yet arrived.* We feel 
sure the Eteocretes, more or less aborigines, did 
not get on very well with the incoming Cydonians. 
Inlanders never have love^ outlanders, atid settle- 
ments for the latter were unsettlements Jbr the 



EUROPA AND HER CONSORT 


former, so there was most probably as good fight* 
ing then as there has been since. 

EDRopA AND Hcavcn and Europe — what a satis- 
HERooNBORT f^^tory Combination • It is modem 
histoiy in a nutshell For us, for the moment, it 
is only the generally received parentage of Minos, 
the first Minos, that is to say, for there were two 
or more, and their deeds and misdeeds have got 
somewhat confused, since Heaven and Europe 
have abandoned their island. It is rather a 
menagerie business all through, which probably 
accounts for the Noah's ark arrangement in vogue 
there at present. Perhaps Minos' mother’s 
frequently revived interest is due to this. But, 
after all, he seems to have had a good many < 
mothers (in the classical dictionaries), though, 
perhaps, all but one are either stepmothers or 
devil-mothers. In one sense, at leeist, they have 
been, some of them, his successive grandmothers. 

This view of Minos contains many parables — 
and some resultant parabolas. Cadmus need 
hardly be dragged in, even though he was the 
first man to go in for false teeth. As far as we 
are concerned, he is only interesting as the father 
of letters, and so of literature ; and we don’t mind 
the dentil story beingVorgotten. 
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The bull story we swear by. Taurus is in 
Asia, and Ida in Crete (as well as in Asia), but 
the myth is charming, and its allegory perfect ; 
and John Bull is his lineal heir, and would carry 
off another Europa if he got the chance. 

At the present moment, or in the near future, 
the real bull is likely to appear on another ^stage 
— where it is a question of stock — and the island 
which is sweet with honeymoon memories for him 
may become interesting to the contemporary 
Stock Exchange. Zeus grant it ! At least we 
may be thankful that there are no Cretan bears, 
otherwise Cretans would be depressed even b^ore 
they exist ; and we want them to exis^^j^^rish. 

So our prayer goeth forth bull and 

to Europa the innocent on behBrSl the beauteous 
places in the fair island of Crete, where they 
girt each other’s temples with roses and orange 
flowers and myrtle blossom. May Heaven. bless 
Europe for her love of Crete, and Europe requite 
Heaven with a Cretan progeny, with all their 
father’s virtues and none of their mother’s vices ! 


following is a translation from a 
mahda- number of the Cretan Truth of about 
1450 B.c. ; the date, however, is missing : 
We are extremely sorry to have ty) inform our 
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readers that a scandal, in which the very highest 
personages are concerned, is likely to occupy one 
of our tribunals before long. We may go so far 
as to state that the trouble dates from about the 
period of the arrival of the heir to the throne It 
IS not that he has been changed for his twin 
brotfter by an intriguing nurse. It is said that 
one of our greatest sculptors, whose pretty villa is 
not a hundred stadia from the royal palace, will 
be subpeenaed as a witness It is likely that four 
portraits, two of them quite recently painted, will 
be produced in court.’ In the margin of the 
manuscript, which seems to be a palimpsest, 
are found the letters rSNOTAYPO, in a much 
earlier hand, which, until the finding of the great 
Gortynian inscription a few years ago, seemed 
unintelligible, but now resolve themselves into# 
MINOTAURO; apparently a later reader of the 
original papyrus had detected in the society 
sensation-monger’s hint an explanation of the 
Minotaur myth.’ 


Homer, whose simple history we all 

aAitnt.AMn * ' 

try to believe, and who must have seen 
a good deal before he became blind, does not deal 
with Crete very exhaustively, but from Odysseus’ 
little bo^s story of lus origin we get something 
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of a peep at the state of Crete in his day, or a 
Kttle while before. A historian could probably 
construct a three-volume history of Crete in the 
tenth century b.c. from his hints. We know, at 
any rate, that the Eteocretes were still there, and 
were ‘ great-hearted,’ which means, no doubt, that 
they would stand no nonsense from interlopers, 
unless it is ‘writ sarcastic.’ The Cydonians had 
not retired in their favour though, and, besides 
Achaians, there were also befeathered Dorians and 
the divine Pelasgians, the former pluming them- 
selves on their rowdiness, and the latter, no doubt, 
a trifle fanatical. As Odysseus made himself 
out to be a grandson of Minos, it is not unnatural 
that he should say that the latter was a pal or 
mate — oarist^ if you wish to be exact — of Zeus. 

^ In the ‘ Iliad ’ we learn that there were a hundred 
cities, and Svoronos, the numismatist, seems to be 
able to identify most of them. 


axomiT The world owes something — not 
much, but yet something — to Nero, for 
he ordered the book of Dictys Cretensis to be 
translated into Greek, through which it has come 
to us in a Latin garb. The book itself is both 
interesting and instructive** ; it purports^ to be a 
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‘ Journal of the Trojan War.* Its author ws|fl 
attached to Idomeneus, and he had his little work 
buried with him in his Gnossian grave. Thence 
by the help of an earthquake it was restored to 
light. It was found in a tin case, probably 
brought from Cornwall by the Phoenicians, whose 
language its author used in its composition. 
There are people who doubt this simple account, 
and ascribe to the book a much later origin ; but 
from internal evidence it is quite impossible to 
prove that it was first written in Latin, or even in 
Greek. One of the book’s faults is that the 
author often disagrees with Homer, but, then, war 
correspondents often dp differ in their respective 
versions of the same facts. 


BimiED Knosos, or Gnossos, is the place we 
TREASURE j^j^qw most about in Crete. A whole his- 
tory lies waiting for the spade. It was here that 
most of the mythical scenes took place, though the 
only respectable labyrinth in modern days is near 
Gortyn, about ten hours’ ride to the south-west. 
Of course, labyrinths may have been a Cretan 
speciality, and every city worthy the name may 
have had one. Such would have been Daedalian 
fashion. The^reat yearly event was the anniver- 
sajy of tKe wedding of Zeus and Hera — rather 
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rough on Minos, by-the-by. Of the Knosos of 
to-day not much is to be said, except that you can 
drive there, that the road leads down some dozen 
or so steps of the theatre (for which no extra charge 
is made), and that Mr. Arthur Evans made a 
fabulously generous offer for a field there, which 
frightened the landlord into the belief that it was 
an unexplored goldfield. Not that he would have 
accepted a cheap or medium offer, for the foreign 
archaeologist is always a suspect. And here the 
suspicion is justifiable, for the site is at least as 
promising as Tiryns, which in its chief obvious 
prize it much resembles. In truth, there is a 
huge block of cyclopean buildings, which must 
certainly have been a palace. It is much to be 
desired that our Greek School of Archaeology at 
Athens will be able under its new director, Mr. 
Hogarth, who already knows Crete, to obtain a 
firman from the Powers, entitling him to exca- 
vate it ; failing this, and assuming autonomy, 1 
think there will be no difficulty in obtaining the 
site. 


aLHBFT town most worth seeing in 

HOLLOW. Crete is Olus. It was built in what 
looks like the crater of a^ old volc^na On each 
side is a peak, and between them an amphitheatre 
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a hundred feet deep, and more than a quarter of 
a mile in diameter. Its sides are a series of ter- 
races, partly artificial. It is full of ruins of great 
age, some of them very well preserved. Most of 
the houses have massive walls, but only one room. 
Vessels, mostly of stone, some broken, of pottery, 
still lie about, and there are many cisterns. There 
are traces, too, of the celebrated temple of Athene, 
in which was the wooden statue of Britomartis by 
Daedalus. The spot seems to have been undis- 
turbed for thousands of years , neither Romans 
nor Venetians nor Turks have broken its slumbers. 

Bursian says this town was Lato ; if so, the 
temple is not that of Athene, and the statue of 
Britomartis was never here — which would be a 
pity ; but the site is a unique one, all the same. 


‘ At this time the Lyttians having 
MDinoiPAz. made a general sortie into the enemy’s 
territory, the Knosians, who were aware 
of the fact, took possession of the town of Lyttos, 
which was empty and defenceless. The children 
and women they sent off to Knosos ; they burnt 
the city, and after destroying and devastating 
everything there they ment home. The Lyttians, 
on get^ng back from their expedition and com- 
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prehending the disaster, were so grieved of soul 
that not one of them dared to enter the father- 
city, and all having made the circuit of it, groaning 
and weeping over their city and its fate, fled 
straightway back to the city of the Lampaians. 
By them they were received humanely, and with 
all eagerness, and in one day from homeless 
strangers became citizens, and made war with 
their allies against the Knosians. And Lyttos, 
related to Sparta, and, indeed, its colony, as well as 
the oldest city in Crete, bringing up sons always 
beyond dispute the best of the Cretans, thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly was uprooted.’ 

So says a section from Polybius, who, though 
rather strongly miso-cretan, was tolerably truthful. 

The fact is that, as in Greece so in Crete, 
Nature, by dividing the land with rude mountain- 
walls, created little independent States. Where 
communication was difficult, community of social 
or political aim was next to impossible. 


„„ Hannibal was a considerable traveller 
as well as a splendid general. He did 
not always travel for pleasure, 'but often because 
the place he was in got too hot to hold him. In 
this way he arrived at Gprtyn in Crete. It was 
before the days of circular notes, and he ^d with 
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him much gold. Having heard that the Cretans 
had a special liking for this metal, which was rare 
in the island, he took his numerous jars to the 
temple of Diana in the presence of the chiefs. 
The jars were filled with lead, but gold and silver 
were ^visible on top. Then he went home and 
filled some bronze statues, which he always had 
among his baggage, with his real wealth, and 
placed them in the open court of his house. His- 
tory tells us that the Gortynians guarded the 
temple with great care, not so much against 
thievish outsiders as against Hannibal himself, 
lest he should carry off his treasures unknown to 
them. The story is generally told to show the 
gold greed of the Cretan, which it, of course, 
actually disproves : for, assuming that they really 
would have been inclined to steal their guest's 
money, on finding the amphoras frauds they 
would have looked for the treasure elsewhere, and 
not been sorry to find it in a less sacred spot. 
But Hannibal took it safely away with him to 
Pontus. 


THE BON Of Roman rule in the island there is 
little to be said. It was exciting in its 
inception, for the native made a good fight of 
it for ^ree years with the best troops Ceciltus 
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Metellus could bring against them. He does not 
seem to have had a high opinion of laws designed 
by Zeus, preferring the ideal of the XII Tables 
to that of the Minoan Commandments in his 
practical, rough Roman way. There was little 
revolutionizing. 


The chief feature of the Roman period 

ABOEAIO ^ 

oHEiB- was the introduction of Christianity. 

TIAHITY ^ 

St. Paul was exactly the man to tackle 
the complex Cretan character. He had the mis- 
fortune to be a Roman citizen, and to be proud 
of the fact, but, to judge by his sermon to the 
Athenians, and his letters to the Corinthians and 
other Greeks, he understood the old Hellenic 
cults as well as most of their high-priests, and 
was, in addition, a master of philosophy and 
dialectic. He sympathized with the yearning after 
the ideal, whether ethical or aesthetical, which was 
always typical of the Greek mind, and he abounded 
in the rhetorical skill by which the point could be 
thrust home. He had, however, read Epimenides 
— and evidently been to Cret.e — so that among the 
numerous churches in the island not one is dedi- 
cated to him. It had been better for the islanders 
if there were, for they wo\|ld have had to lay his 
rebuke to heart and profit by it ln<{ee^, there 
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seems to have been a St. Paul's Church near Fair 
Havens, but it has long^ been in ruins. There is, 
too, a village called Alethia (Truth) near Gortyn, 
which suggests that his strictures were not fruitless. 
At present the religion of the Cretans is patriotism. 
They are lovers of symbols and of holy names. 

I am Viot speaking of the Christians only. They 
are all of one stock, and, apart from certain tem- 
porary divergence in detail, they are similar in 
their manner of faith. Years of Mohammedanism 
have not taught the Cretan Mussulman to believe 
in polygamy nor to disbelieve in wine. The two 
sections do not canonize the same names nor 
venerate the same signs. But these are mere 
habits of hearing and seeing. The clinging and 
yet courageous heart beats in the breast of Chris- 
tian and Mussulman alike ; neither is devout ; 
neither is inclined to meditate on good things (or 
bad) ; each may be a searcher after truth, though 
I am afraid he rarely finds it, or, if he does, he 
takes good care to keep it to himself. Indeed, 
this is the only glaring and distinctive Cretan 
vice. Whether it can be accounted for hereditarily 
1 do not know ; perhaps Carian, Phoenician, and 
Greek make a hopelessly unveracious mixture ; 
or, more probably, a long succession of cruel 
tyrannies first makes ^ankpess impossible, and 
gradually feads to inventiveness. The fact, I fear, 
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i& indisputable. The sense of accuracy is non- 
existent. And this is still more extraordinary 
when one considers that their two predominant 
virtues are honesty and loyalty. 


A Llttfr from St. Paul to St. Titus 
**HD mi* '^”1' State of inr Island about 

65 A.D. 

‘ F or this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that were want- 
ing, and appoint elders in every city, as I gave 
thee charge , if any man is blameless, the hus- 
band of one wife, having children that believe, 
who are not accused of riot or unruly. ... For 
there are many unruly men, vain talkers and 
deceivers, specially they of the circumcision, 
whose mouths must be stopped ; men who over- 
throw whole houses, teaching things which they 
ought not for filthy lucre's sake. One of them- 
selves, a prophet of their own, said Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. This 
testimony is true. For which cause reprove 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the 
faith, not giving heed to Jewish fables and ca^- 
mandments of men whij^ turn away from the 
truth. . . . They profess that they know God ; 
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but by their works they deny Him, being abomin- 
able and disobedient, and unto every good work 
reprobate. . . . Put them in mind to be in sub- 
jection to rulers, to authorities, to be obedient, to 
be ready unto every good work, to speak evil of 
no mcin, not to be contentious, to be gentle, show- 
ing all meekness toward all men.* 

Anyone who has been in Crete lately must have 
noticed how the Cretans have improved. We all 
have our failings, and the failings catalogued by 
St. Paul are probably those to which the Cretans 
are still naturally most liable , but against most of 
these inherent and inherited weaknesses they 
struggle successfully. As to the unruliness — well, 
St. Paul was a Roman citizen, and the Romans 
were very conservative , but one cannot help 
thinking that, even with his orderly mind, the 
Apostle would not have found much fault with 
recent unruliness, vain talk, and deception against 
them of the circumcision. 


jaoHjjstio Many a time I slept out of doors or 
on the roof of a house, and left my 
watch and money by mgbfiide on the ground, and 
I never» lost a piastre. With weapons it is a 
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dififerent matter, I know. The Greek volunteers 
who came over to help their oppressed brethren 
found this out to their cost (as they have done in 
other revolutions), for a g^ood many of them were 
the poorer by a rifle or a revolver before they had 
been in the island a week. I pointed out the dingy 
ingratitude of such conduct to more than one 
chief, who replied, with child-like simplicity, that 
it was impossible not to steal weapons, especially 
if they were beautiful. Indeed, it is not unusual 
for a host, aware of the duties of hospitality and 
of his own irresistible craving after arms, to warn 
his guest, as he bids him ‘ Good-night,’ to take 
his revolver into bed with him. The insurgents 
themselves never let their rifles out of their grasp, 
even when at meals or asleep. 


uEMOBiA to morality in its technical sense, 

MORxnc Crete is very good, but a little behind 
the times. Last summer a fascinating little 
maiden of sixteen was discovered by her family 
to have been indulging in the harmless but for- 
bidden luxury of a love affair. A court-familiar 
was held, she was found guilty of being in love, 
and her brothers took«her into the mountains. 
She did not have mucH^me to speni there, after 
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the fashion of Jephthah’s dau^^hter; but the sacri- 
fice was performed at once, and her body left to 
the ministrations of the vultures. Such punish- 
ment is not invariably meted out where the young 
people are guiltless and of the same faith, but 
I believe it is the regular rule where creeds clash. 
Another not very rare Cretan custom which is a 
little out of date is marriage by capture. A 
nubile damsel is by some chance outside the 
parental cottage alone. Suddenly one or more 
youths arrive, and carry her off to the house of 
the self-elected bridegroom. There she is retained 
until her parents have agreed to give their bless- 
ing and a dowry. The prettiest girls are carried 
off in preference to the richest. So much do the 
people of the towns fear this piratical wooing, 
that, if they retreat into the uplands in the hot 
weather with their families, their marriageable 
daughters are very carefully guarded. The 
manners of the Christian girls at home are of 
Arcadian simplicity, as free from coquetry as 
from prudery or affectation ; they aptly illustrate 
the omnia munda mundis of St. Paul in his letter 
to their Bishop. 

Another shining quality in this supposed Erebus 
is the open - handed hospitality. Not only do 
the well-to-^o offer to tj^ stranger their oldest 
wine and whitest cheese,lMt in the mountains the 
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shepherd lays before the wanderer his little store, 
and bids him help himself. Wherever you go 
you are a mess-guest. 


The dictionary is rather down on the 
liddbu- •' 

AMD BOOTT pQor islaodcrs, for ‘ to Cretise ’ is said to 

m THE * , 

W1TNBB8- mean ‘ to lie, and ‘ Cretism ‘ lying. 

both on the evidence of Plutarch, who 
uses ‘ to Cretise to a Cretan ' as synonymous with 
‘to outwit a knave.’ Asa slight set-off against 
this, ‘ to syncretise ’ means ‘ to combine against a 
common enemy,’ with its substantive ‘ syncretism.’ 
The last instance of the exercise of this patriotic 
virtue was rather more than sixty years ago, 
when the Mussulmans joined with the Christians 
to spoil the Egyptians — not very successfully. 
The other things essentially Cretan are the foot 
— yj — (masculine), dittany (feminine), and a cer- 
tain short garment (neuter). 

‘ Kresphygeton ’ is an interesting word. The 
old grammarians said it meant properly ‘ a refuge 
from the Cretan (Minos).’ -Herodotus and later 
writers use k of a ' place of refuge ’ generally ; 
but it is almost always applied to caves, of which 
the island has an abun^nce. Thei^p have been 
incessant opportunities of using them. 
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A strange recollection will Cretan 

OP THE children have of the war for freedom — 
these children of the cave, I mean. 
They have spent whole weeks far down from the 
narrow entrance, where the light of day is but a 
distant speck of white, and where the constant 
dripping from the roof keeps up a supply of 
excellent water in the crevice near the stalactite 
column. The cave is very damp and very dark, 
but it has sheltered the Cretan patriots in stormy 
times. It is a stronghold of the Malavese border- 
land, and serves its purpose as well as yonder 
Turkish block-house on the opposite side of the 
fertile, vine-covered valley. The cave is in a 
wild ravine, flanked by masses of gray rock, 
which open out of the main valley just behind 
Krusonas. From the little barbican of roughly- 
piled stones at the foot of the ladder of ascent we 
can overlook more than half of Eastern Crete. 
Down to the left, on the seashore, is the city of 
Heracleon ; and straight before us, beyond many 
a vineyard of Temenos and Malavese, is the huge 
rugged outline of Lasethe. We have as fair a 
view as poet or painter could desire, especially in 
the glow of sunrise, when all the valleys are full 
of crimson vapour, and late in the evening, when 
the soft purple colouring of a Greek landscape is 
spread over the mounttins. At noontide it is a 
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trifle too hot and glaring for us to enjoy any 
scene, however lovely. We are then best pleased 
to be within this Cretan stronghold. 

And the children of the cave ? You would 
know something of their story The little 
creatures are as happy as though they occupied 
a model cottage in one of our English shires. 
They have but a simple story — too common in 
Crete — of leaving their flat-roofed village to seek 
refuge from the fierce Turkish soldiery, and of 
being taught to hope against hopc.^month after 
month, for European intervention to end the war. 
There have been crowds of refugees in the cave 
of Krusonas, but to-day there remains only a family 
party of twelve or fifteen souls — the garrison in 
charge. Others have gone to Greece on board 
the Christian frigates, or have returned to their 
ruined homes since the ebbing of the tide of 
Omar Pasha’s campaign. The garrison of the 
cave is no longer embarrassed by being too 
numerous. There are some fighting men to 
defend the entrance, there is an anxious, nimble- 
fingered housewife, who keeps everything in 
order, and, besides those little insurgents already 
mentioned, there are three comely maidens, too 
pretty to be thus immured. We learn, however, 
that one of them is engaged to a smart yot!lig 
mountaineer, very zealous in his sentry duty at 
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the cave, so it may chance that her companions 
will find suitors in due time. The lads of 
Krusonas must be blind if they do not admire 
that trim, active figure and those flashing eyes ; 
whilst as to the third maiden, she has just come 
down the rugged path to the barbican with a step 
as light as that of Annie Laurie herself, carrying 
a water-pitcher, too, that would weigh down a 
fashionable demoiselle. 

We are invited to visit the uttermost recesses 
of the cave. What a scramble it is ! First one 
light goes out, then another, and the distance is 
made to seem greater than it really is by stumbling 
against household furniture and knocking one*s 
head against the roof. Here are heaps of simple 
village property, very useless to anybody but the 
rightful possessors. Doors of cottages, low Cretan 
tables, jars and kneading-troughs, were to be seen 
mingled with empty ammunition-boxes and rusty 
flint-lock rifles. The scene had a vague resem- 
blance to the traditional robbers’ cave, but here it 
was the property saved from pillage which we 
saw. These refugees who had sacrificed so much 
had done it that their country might be free. 
These few remaining guardians of the gloomy 
stronghold were serving the national cause, and 
their gray rocks might ^e more blessed than many 
a king’s palace, for they had the good wishes of 
the whole countryside. * 
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I tell no secret when I speak of the cave of 
Krusonas. The Turks know of its existence well 
enough, and I need only assure them that, if they 
could take it. they would win but a humble prize 
in the way of plunder. If they, could take it, I 
say advisedly, for without considerable time and 
patience this would not be an easy task. At an 
early period of the Cretan insurrection Nikola 
Chaniati, with his wife and children, was en- 
camped in the ravine behind Krusonas, near the 
entrance of the cave. He heard on a sudden that 
the Turks were coming, and had but a moment 
in which to decide on his course. For himself it 
would have been no great matter to climb the 
mountain and thus escape, but for those dearest 
to him flight was impossible. The cave was their 
only chance, and, all alone as he would be in its 
defence, the brave Cretan determined to try what 
he could do. There was only just time to hurry 
his little ones up the ladder, to place them with 
their mother inside the narrow entrance, and to 
station himself at the angle of the rock, where he 
was sheltered from any but glancing balls, before 
the Turks were swarming outside. How anxious 
those succeeding moments must have been ! 
Nothing was visible but the white opening of day- 
light, and all the dark i^erior was deathly still, 
save for the stifled sobs of the frightened children. 
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Chaniati grasped his rifle tightly, and remained 
silent at his post. The Turks consulted together, 
half doubting if there could be anyone to oppose 
them, and presently a volunteer was found to scale 
the ledge of rock and enter the narrow opening. 
He had crept forward a pace or two, when 
Chdniati's rifle echoed through the cave and his 
assailant rolled back mortally wounded. In the 
delay which followed the Cretan had time to 
reload his rifle Again he was on guard, and 
again, when many volleys had been Bred into the 
cave, the speck of white at the entrance was 
darkened by an advancing Turk. Chaniati took 
steady aim. True that he could scarcely miss, 
but to miss once might be fatal ; he had only his 
pistol in reserve. He took steady aim, and shot 
the second as he had shot the first assailant. 
There was a yell of rage outside, which made the 
children shudder with fear, but no more Turks 
were found to enter that narrow opening. The 
siege was reduced to a blockade, and after a while 
the garrison was relieved. 

# # # * * 

It was fortunate that we did not change our 
quarters a day sooner, for the Maid of the Cave 
was to be married on tbj^ pleasant August evening, 
when the*puiple light was over all the mountains, 
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and we would not have missed the ceremony on 
any account. The very idea of a man taking 
upon himself the responsibility of family ties at 
such a time of danger was inspiriting. Our re- 
spect for the smart young bridegroom increased 
tenfold. He, at least, had confidence in the future. 
And so had the relatives of the happy pair, it 
would seem, by their cheerful deportment. Men 
can grow accustomed to anything. Here was the 
bridal party assembled in a ruined monastery, in 
presence of their implacable foes, with stray 
reports of musketry echoing through the valley. 
Did even the pretty bridesmaids show signs of 
terror? Not a whit. No one took any more 
notice of the Turks than if they had no existence. 
It was understood that they would not make an 
attack just at present, for reasons quite apart from 
politeness to our charming friends of the cave, and 
this was therefore an auspicious moment to select. 

As the church of the monastery had been 
pillaged by the Turks, we entered a narrow stone- 
floored chamber, which remained uninjured, and 
after a short delay the ceremony began. It was « 
a strange and touching sight,, that fresh young 
couple surrounded by war-worn soldiers. The 
tall, dignified Abbot of the monastery, with his 
black beard, stood in tl^ midst of a throng of 
armed insurgents. On one side was a leader of 
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Greek volunteers in the fustanella costume; on 
the other, the handsome chief of Krusonas, with 
his pale, regular features and his picturesque 
Cretan dress. Behind the bride was her mother, 
carefully brushing away the flies and whispering 
encouragement, whilst the pretty bridesmaids were 
ready with a great basketful of green leaves, in 
lieu of bonbons, to scatter over the company at 
the proper time. I noticed that all the women- 
folk, though plainly, were neatly attired. The 
bride wore a silk gown, and had a gold chain 
round her neck. You must not suppose that there 
was any finery to spare, but they had done their 
best to make a decent figure before their neigh- 
bours. 

The ceremony was gravely conducted, without 
the slightest hurry or confusion. In all the 
forms of the Greek Church, George and Irene 
were united as man and wife. We were duly 
sprinkled with green leaves by those laughing 
bridesmaids, and we duly tasted the dish of honey 
handed to us by the officiating priest. The^ 
wreaths were placed upon the heads of husband 
and wife, the circuit of the room was made as 
best it could be in such a crowd, and the deep 
voice of the Abbot gave his blessing to the happy 
pair. Then all present moved forward in regular 
^order to (uss them on the forehead, and we passed 
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out into the balmy summer twilight . — From a 
MS. of my late fatker-in-law^ Mr. Hilary Skinner, 
of August, 1868, (I think). 


As you approach Candia from the sea, 
DEAD Lova you are much struck with the resem- 

IiIVE OODI 

blance of an isolated mountain behind 
the town to a man’s face, and you can easily 
imagine it to be like the face of great Zeus him- 
self, as those who know declare. This similarity 
may have led to the placing of portraits in stone 
to mark the tomb, for here Zeus was said to be 
buried. 1 cannot find out the date of his death, 
but the country that worshipped him never seems 
to have prospered much since his floruit. Scholars 
differ as to the actual site of the tomb, Pashley 
voting for a walled-in cave a little below the 
summit, and Spratt for the little chapel on the 
very top. Surely Spratt must be right. Zeus, 
conspicuous all his life in love and war, born on 
lofty Ida, and with his home on haughty Olympos, 
must have been unable to restrain his longing for 
continued supereminence in his will. His faith is 
dead and buried deep enough under the mockery 
of ages, but the deihed virtues that formed his 
Court have not wholly vanished from the favoured 
isle. 
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BUMAir After a second Byzantine period of 
about two centuries and a half, Crete 
came into the possession of Boniface, Marquis de 
Montferrat. But a strange recolonization had 
taken place under Nikephoras Phokas, for ‘the 
City’ (Stamboul = ei'c tth* iroXiv) had sent forth of 
her best to leaven the governing lump, not mere 
officials, but families who went to stay. The chief 
names that history tells us of arc Aigyropoulos, 
Argyrostephanitos, Arkholeos, Gavalas, Kala- 
phatos, Kaleteros, Khortatsis, Kladhos, Lithinos, 
Lyginos, Melissinous, Moussouros, Skordylis, and 
Vlastos. How gay they must have felt when 
they went over their new ranches, or set about 
furnishing their town-houses in this perfect climate, 
and how disappointed their descendants must have 
been when the new oligarchy from Venice came* 
to supplant them * Few of their names now re- 
main. Successive supplantation is the history ol 
the island. 


Klimt. Boniface did not stay long ; in fact, 
it is doubtful if he ever saw his new 
territory. If he had seen it, he might not have 
been in puch a hurry*to exchange it for estates 
nearer home, or for one hundred thousand silver 
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marks, as some say. The buyers did not enter 
into easy and undisputed possession, for the 
Genoese, hearing of the barter, went and helped 
themselves to the most accessible places, and two 
years elapsed before Dandolo got firm hold of 
Candia, the then capital. Somewhat later follows 
a quarter-millennium such as Crete has not known 
before or since. Thus in two senses, for with 
three-quarters of misery and oppression there was 
one quarter of prosperity and luxury. In a way 
it was another Cyclopean period, for it was a 
castle age. On sea-cliffs and mountain-crags arose 
great strongholds, grim to the outer eye, gay even 
to depravity to the beholder within 1 he island 
was allotted in feudal territories. From this age 
date the names, or, in some instances, half the 
names, Kisamo Kascelli, Selino Kastelli, Franko 
Kastelli, Malevizi Kastelli, Mirabello Kastelli, 
Sphakia Kcistelli, Kastelli in Pedhiadha, and a 
good many others. There were few feuds among 
the feudatories, as it was still a land of revolutions. 
As the historian Stavrakis avers, * for more than 
one hundred and fifty years after the Venetian 
occupation the history of the islapd is an endless 
series of revolutions great and small,’ so that the 
nobles were too busy keeping the Cretans in 
order to quarrel much among themselves^ There 
are a good many interesting names among this 
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set of interlopers : Avramo, Dandolo, Diedo, 
Doro, Faliero, Foscari, Girardo, Gravenigo. 
Grimani, Justiniani, Kastarto, Kontarini, Kouerinl, 
Lonko, Marini, Moro, Morosini, Moatso, Natali, 
Polo, Sdgredo, Valieri, Vitali, and Zano. The 
descendants of some still remain. A Moatso is 
interpreter to-day at the British consulate. These 
old castle-holders came to enjoy themselves, and 
when not over-anxious about loopholes and sedi- 
tion they probably had a good time, for they 
were too martial a race to suffer much from 
sympathy with the conquered. The last years 
of their stay, though, must have been rather trying 
for the ladies, as they had to stay immured in 
fear of revolution, while their lords tried to with- 
stand the constant attempts of the Turks to 
effect a landing. Barbarossa was the first to 
try in 1538. He could not take Canea, but he 
played old Harry on the plain outside, as well 
as at Mirabello, Myloptamo, Sitia, and else- 
where. After this, earth-working was the order 
of the day. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century Foscarini came from Venice as Governor, 
and there was a period of comparative success. 
Then followed the greatest siege of history, but 
there was no Homer to appreciate it. It lasted 
a quarter of a centur)% and most of the people 
who are tolerably familiar with the ^ Iliad ’ have 
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never heard of it. Perhaps the absence of a 
Helen accounts for its lack of interest. 


A PAT The potential prosperity of Crete, 
PBoviNOB intermittent, alas • in reality, is well but 
quaintly pictured by Lithgow, who visited the 
island in 1609. 

‘Trust me, I told along these rocks at one 
time, and within my sight, some sixty -seven 
villages ; but when I entered the valley. I could 
not find a foote of ground unmanured, save a 
narrow passing way wherein I was, the olives, 
pomegranates, dates, figges, oranges, lemmons, 
and pomi del Adamo growing all through other, 
and at the rootes of which trees grew wheate, 
malvasie, muscadine, leaticke wines, grenadiers, 
carnobiers, mellones, and all other sortes of fruites 
and hearbes the earth can yeld to man, that for 
beauty, pleasure, and profit it may easily be 
sumamed the garden of the whole universe, 
being the goodliest plot, the diamond sparke, 
and the honny-spot of all Candy. There is no 
land more temperate for ayre, for it hath a double 
spring tyde ; no soyle more fertile, and therefore 
it is called the combat of Bacchus and Ceres ; nor 
region or valley more hospitable, in regard of 
the sea having such a noble haven cut through 
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its bosome, being as it were the very resting- 
place of Neptune.’ 


AHBDLBVAL a cliffside near Cape Sudsuro, 

on the southern coast, was a little 
cave-chapel, with palm-trees before it On the 
eve of the feast of St. Nikitas, its patron saint, 
it was full of peasants The fires they had lit 
at Its entrance on which to cook their suppers 
were seen by some pirates who were cruising 
off the coast. The poor Christians were soon 
securely shut In by the pirates, who thought it 
best to wait for daylight, so that none of their 
slave-prey might escape. But the people prayed 
together for deliverance, and the priest, directed, 
he said, by the saint himself, led them through 
a hole at the back of the cave to the open air 
and safety. 

One little girl alone was forgotten, and she, 
the legend says, came home again on another 
festival of good St. Nikitas. 


There was, long years ago, a wedding 
at Alikianou, which is still the fertile 
home of orangje blossom. 1 1 was between 
Petro Gadhanole, the most beautiful and bravest 
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son of the Christian Rector of the province, and 
the daughter of Francesco Molini, a Venetian 
noble. 

Pashley has taken from an old Venetian chronicle 
a precise account of it : 

‘ The Rettore gave his son a massive gold ring, 
and the betrothal at once took place The youth 
kissed his future bride, and placed the ring on 
her finger; the wedding was to be solemnized 
the next Sunday week at the Venetian’s country 
house, a few miles out of Khania. Molini was 
merely to send for a notary and a few friends, 
and Gadhanole, with his son, was to be accom- 
panied by a train not exceeding five hundred men. 
The Greeks left the country house of the Venetian 
gentleman without for an instant suspecting that 
he meant any foul play. 

‘ The following morning Molini visited the 
Governor of Khanid, and obtained his promise of 
co-operation in an attempt to obtain, for the sup- 
posed indignity, a satisfaction “ which might serve 
as an example to posterity." I n order, however, 
to prevent any suspicion of his good faith, Molini 
despatched tailors to his country-house to prepare 
new dresses for the wedding, and also sent presents 
of fine cloth to his future soil-in-law. . During 
the next few days the Governor of Khanii 
assembled about a hundred and fifty horsemen, 
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and seventeen hundred foot soldiers, within the 
city. 

‘ On the day before the wedding Molini went 
from Khanid to his house at Alikiano, accompanied 
by about hfty of his friends, to be present at the 
marriage on the morrow. He gave orders for 
roasting a hundred sheep and oxen, and for making 
all due preparations to celebrate the nuptials with 
becoming splendour. The Greek Rector arrived, 
accompanied by about three hundred and fifty 
men and one hundred women, on the Sunday 
morning, and was delighted at all that he wit- 
nessed He was received by Molini with every 
demonstration of kindness and affection. After 
the marriage ceremony the day was naturally 
spent in festivity and rejoicing. The Greeks ate 
and drank, and danced and sang. The Venetian 
sedulously plied his guests with wine, and the 
intoxication, which was pretended by the Venetian 
nobles present, all of whom were parties to the 
plot, really overcame the whole host of the un- 
fortunate and too confiding Greeks. Some time 
after sunset a rocket, thrown up at Khanid, gave 
notice to the Venetians of the approach of the 
troops to consummate their design. The Greeks, 
overpowered by wine and sleep, were all dispersed 
about the palace. As soc^ as the military force 
arrived, fiiost of the destined victims were at once 
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bound hand and foot, but were suffered to sleep 
on till near sunrise. At daybreak Molini and the 
public representative of the most serene Republic 
hung the Greek Rector, the unfortunate bride- 
groom, and one of his younger brothers Of the 
family of the Musdri, three were shot, and the 
rest hanged on trees Of the Kondi, sixteen 
were present, eight of whom the Venetians hu^l^, 
and sent the others to the galleys in chains All 
the rest of the ill-fated prisoners were divided 
into four parties , not, however, with any inten- 
tion, on the part of their treacherous and ferocious 
foes, of mitigating the penalty to be exacted from 
them, for an equally merciless fate awaited them 
all. The Venetians hung the first division of 
them at the gate of Khanid , the second at 
Krustogherako, which village, the birthplace of 
Gadhanole, was also razed to the ground ; the 
third at the castle of Apokdrona ; and the fourth ' 
on the mountains between Ldki and Th^riso, 
above Meskld, to which village Gadhanole had 
removed from Krustogherako. 

' Thus,’ says the Venetian chronicler, who 
proves himself a worthy reciter of the barbarities 
of his countrymen, * they wer^ annihilated, and all 
men who were faithful and devoted to God and 
their Prince were solaced and consoled.* 

The young widow probably married one of 
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her husband's murderers; but the real Molinian 
wedding must have long haunted her, and she 
may have preferred her handsome Greek ^ 


BTMoov- Of the rule of the Turks, who can 
write? Feudalism has its good points, 
for it is associated in our minds with chivaliy and 
loydlty, and its system is so sweetly simple But 
if you take all its major oppressions and minor 
bullyings, its heriot and coxage, and weave them 
all into a hideous tangle with neither warp of 
lordly condescension nor woof of justice, you 
have a cobweb of grisly social conditions* which 
ought not to be able to exist, but does — through- 
out Turkey. And the Cretan has had nearly two 
centuries and a half of this. In actual inquisi- 
tional cruelty the Venetian seems to have been 
more exquisitely inhuman than the Turk. He 
could “'in detail be intensely Torquemadian, but 
there was variety about him. He was not all of 
one pattern. In bulk he had a hankering after 
justice, and he made money, and spent it with 
freedom. With the ruling Turk it is different. 
He is too indifferent to be just, too lazy to make 
money, except by plunder, and too inartistically 
self-indulgent to care nuich if his gardens are 
'surrounded by squalid anguish. Add to this 
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that, if his religious instincts be really roused 
he becomes a cross between a tiger and a bull 
Luckily, this does not happen very often nowadays 


The mediaeval Englishman’s wav of 

AN DNOON- ® ^ 

DuoTBD looking at Crete is refreshing in these 

TOUBIBT ® ® 

blasi days George Sandys travelled in 
the Levant at the end of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries He tells us 
that the island is ‘ strengthened both by the shore, 
in few places approchable, and by the many for- 
tresses It hath no nauigable rivers. It aboundeth 
with graine, oyle, and fruits of all kinds among 
the rest with the apples of Adam , the luyce 
whereof they tunne up and send into Turky, 
much used by them in their meates The moun- 
taines affoord diuersitie of Physicall hearbs . as 
Cistus (and that in great quantity), from whence 
they do gather their Ladanum , Halimus, that 
resisteth famine; and Dictamnus, so soueraigne 
for wounds, whose venue was first found out by 
stags and bucks, that by eating thereof elected 
the arrowes wherewith they weite wounded.' 

His translations of classical references to the 
island are sometimes quaint. He makes Homer 
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describe Crete as ‘ faire, fat, sea-bound,' and tells 
us out of Dionysius that she is 

‘ In pitch nch aboue other. 

Of Okes the pregnant mother * 

He addresses Zeus (out of Callimachus) : 

' Still lying Cretans, sacred King, dare rere 
Thee a tombe thou euer liu’d, and art each where ’ 

He quotes Virgil about the Minotaur 

‘ Him Minos doomes 
To durance, m unexplicable roomes. 

The worke of witty Oedalus , confounding 
The direct by resemblances abounding 
With winding wayes, the Maze of error rounding * 

From Lucan he learns that 

* Gnosians good archers are, the use of bowes 
Not Farthia better than Gortina knowes ’ 

Apropos of this, he tells us that ‘the country 
people do dance with their bowes ready bent on 
their armes, their quiuers hanging on their backes, 
and their swords by their sides . . . and as of 
old, so use they to sing in their dancings, and 
reply to one another/ He compares their wine 
to nectar, quoting Scaliger : 

* Create I confesse loue’s fortresse to be : 

For Nectar onely is tr^ferd from thee.* 

Ahogether, he seems to like the island, except 
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for the fact that the ladies’ shoulders are ' died by 
the Sunne into a lothsome tawnie ’ 


Sonnini, in a narrative of his Cretan 

A TUKKISH 

dSm nearly a century ago, gives the 

following interesting document, a firman 
nominating an Orthodox Bishop 

‘As a bishop of the unbelievers at by 

name reprobate of faith and of most disso- 

lute manners, has passed from the temple of the 
earth to the filth of earth, and a few years ago his 
impure soul has flown from its infamous nest to 
the valleys of hell, the vain affairs of a vainer 
episcopacy have remained in suspense ; therefore 
all the unbelievers, each of the monks, all the most 
impious fathers, the whole laity, have assembled , 
and after various devilish deliberations, on this 
point they have agreed, that a bishop is abso- 
lutely necessary to them, who, himself reprobate 
from God, and intimately destitute of divine aid, 
should yet dare to promise them divine aid, who 
himself most wicked should lead them too to 
deterioration, who erring and heretical, should 
be able to conduct them through errors and 
heresies, who in fine by •administering the vain 
functions of the episcopacy should more rightly 
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and safely lead them all the way to hell. And 
with this object the same unbelievers have pro* 
posed to us a certain a specimen of wicked- 

ness, d prototype of iniquity, a Satan in the flesh 
and furnished with Satan’s horns, an emissary of 
Belzebuth, and perhaps even his superior, a vile 
and abject person, of whom will be said by crowds 
of men in the day of judgment, when on his head 
the blows of iron fiery clubs shall rain like hail : 

“ More, Lord, more.” 

‘ Since the above named monk, whose 

gifts we have sufficiently depicted, to whom this 
charter belongs, and who is to be believed on this 
occasion only, the oldest of his order of monks, 
that is topping his errors with obstinacy, wedding 
ignorance to malice, supposing that he will soften 
the hearts of devils with manifold fasting, with 
vain abstinence, and with barren mortiflcations, 
or at least inducing others to believe so, and iti 
imposing vows on himself doing naught but bind 
for ever to his neck the collar of malediction, 
religious without religion, and proceeding with 
careless step in the way of perdition, whom may 
God requite in the day of punishments and threats, 
with feverish sweat, with the malignant loathsome 
gangrene of his wound, crowned with the diadem 
of Lucifer and investei^ with ornaments of pitch, 
over all the unbelievers has been made president 
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and inventer of new heresy, in a word has been 
nominated bishop.’ 


ABupLavB ‘What can a man say of a country 
KOTBB inhabited by Turks, if he is confin’d to 
what he sees of it in its present condition So 
queries old Tournefort. But his answers to his 
own question give a very fair idea of the state of 
Crete in 1700 He says ‘the Turks intirely 
neglect the repairing of Ports and Walls of 
Towns. They take a little more care of the 
Fountains, because they are great Water-Drinkers, 
and their Religion obliges ’em very frequently to 
wash every part of their Body ’ The Sphakiots 
are still the best soldiers of the island, and the 
Pyrrhic dance is still in use. Candia seems to 
him ‘the Carcass of a laige City.* He finds that 
‘ the generality of the Bashaws are rapacious, and 
in regard they buy their Places at Constantinople, 
where everything goes by auction, they spare 
nothing to lick themselves whole. [This is a 
contemporary translation.] The Turks must 
never be used to Presents, or those Presents 
must never be discontihu'd : th^y look on the 
first as a Contract for the future. The toppingest 
Lords think it no shame to beg, and laugh at ye 
if ye talk of Generosi^/ Of feast-days he says : 
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* This Nation, so grave, and which always seems 
to be on one pin, is of a sudden quite off the 
hinges, and run about like so many mad things.’ 
The old botanist gives us the following prayer 
for the blessing of a monastery wine-cellar, which, 
he says, is printed in the Greek ritual : ‘ Oh Lord 
God, who lovest Mankind, cast thy eyes on this 
Wine, and on those that shall drink it , bless thou 
our butts, as thou didst of old the Well of Jacob, 
the Pool of Siloam, and the Drink of thy holy 
Apostles, oh Lord, as thou wast pleas’d to be 
present at the Wedding at Cana, where by changing 
Water into Wine, thou madest thy Glory mani- 
fest ; send down now thy Holy Spirit on this 
Wine, and bless it in thy Name. Amen.' He 
does not think much of Mount Ida, saying that it 
'exhibits nothing but a huge overgrown, ugly, 
sharp-rais’d, bald-pated Eminence.’ He tells us 
that the Labyrinth has *a thousand Twistings, 
Twinings, Sinuosities, Crinkle-Crankles, and Tum- 
again- Lanes.’ He did not believe in the ancient 
prophecy supposed to be written on its walls, 
‘importing that the Czar of Muscovy was very 
soon to be Master of the Ottoman Empire.’ He 
was much struck by the abstemiousness of the 
natives, quoting the proverb, ‘ that a Greek would 
grow fat on what woul4 starve an Ass.’ This, he 
says, is * literally truci the Asses eating none but 
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the Leaves of Plants, whereas the Greeh devour 
the very Root.’ He often wondered at the way 
his * sea-men ' lived, who * for days together eat 
nothing but sorr)^ biscuit, with some of that briny 
Moss, which grows on the Rocks of the Sea.’ 


FBEEDOH'8 Tufks, like the Venetians, were 

never able to subdue the Sphakiots, whose 
tribute was but a little ice for the Pashas harems, 
but they did once enter the province of Sphakia. 
The tale is thus told in a Cretan song of about 
1770 (in the collection of Legrand) 

‘ They said that the T urk would not enter 
Sphakia, but I see that they have entered it, and 
angrily. On the first of May, a Friday, the Turk 
entered Sphakia sword in hand ; the Turk entered 
Sphakia, cursed be the hour ’ And they ravaged 
our land as they have every other country. 

‘ My manly Callicrates, Askyphos, and the rest, 
where are your pallikars, that they may run like 
lions ? Where are your pallikars, your far-famed 
heroes, to run like lions and seize the passes ? 

‘ Below at Franco Castello -they are playing 
games, and above at Anopolis they are making 
entrenchments. They are wattiitg for 1the Turks, 
they are jumping for joy, because they would 
begin the fight and show their manliness 
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‘ The Turks, when they had got up above to 
the market-place, proclaimed to the Sphakiots by 
their messenger ; “ Come and yield, and become 
rayahs, for we shall take you even though ye be 
heroes ; come and yield at the feet of the Sukan. 
that he may give ye a very great gift, that he may 
give ye great privileges as a gift, and that ye 
may be distinguished from the other provinces. 
Your land we will exempt for ever from all laws, 
for yourselves and for your descendants.” 

‘ “ Your gifts we know, your tear-filled gifts, for 
often do you give them to the rest of Crete. So 
would we rather all of us perish than do homage 
and be dishonoured. You have devoured the 
Christians, most cruel wretches, so we will live 
free and never be rayahs.” 

‘And the pasha, as he heard these things, was * 
greatly wroth, and proclaimed to the Sphakiots 
that he would make them slaves. 

* “ Do as you please, pasha, and wait no longer. 
We do not give ourselves up to you, for we are 
sworn ; we do not give ounselves up to you to 
become rayahs, for all of us hold it better to 
perish.” 

Sphakiots! i will send my soldiers 
against you, and we will not go away all the 
summer long. Ye trust to your hills to be saved ; 
I, too, have foo^so^dier^ whom ye sWl reotjm 
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there. And your children ye have made safe in 
the holes, and I will take of them and carry them 
off for myself." 

‘ “ Take our wives and our boys, and take, too, 
our maidens ; you will be fortunate perhaps, as 
you are wretches.” 

‘So spake they, and anon gave fearful battle 
from the trenches. When they began and fired 
their guns, the balls fell everywhere like lightning- 
bolts ; on their breasts the balls rang out like hail, 
and their blood ran like the water from the spring. 
Alas ! how many brave warriors died and lay low 
on the earth, never to be known again ; low on 
the earth they lay, handsome, with angel-like 
beauty, bathed in their blood, unknown ; they lay, 
and their mothers wept and made lamentation ; 
with tears all sombre they moved all hearts; 
with plaintive dirges, with parched lips, they sat 
beside them and sang elegies, and their upsigh- 
ings flew into the sky, and that day the flowers 
withered. All these things did these famous men, 
so on the wretches like wild beasts to fall. When 
these saw the hardihood of their foes, they fled 
with haste, nor without death. To Retimo ran all 
the Turklings, for the fearful ma^acre from the 
young rayahs, and they (of fletimo) asked them 
where were their arms. ^‘The Sphakiots took 
them and have them as their own.” And again 
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they asked them where the warriors were. “ The 
Sphakiots devoured them up in the glens " And 
again they asked them further as to their leaders. 
“ The Sphakiots killed them, alas • Welladay for 
the agas •” ’ 


A BoicAKOE ^ before the chief revolution of 
iLA this century (which was propter hoc 
genus cnnttms as well as post\ a very 
rich Bey lived in the conspicuous house above 
the suburb of Halepa. He was a Mussulman of 
the Cretanly monogamous kind in theory, who 
was polygamous ad hb(tdtnem) in practice. He 
happened to hear one day that a young Christian 
girl, the prettiest in the Canea plain, some said, 
was going to marry a young Cretan, who was 
strong, brave, and of great agility , he was said 
to be a bit of an elegant too. The poor Bey, 
who was not at the moment ultra-sober, could not 
contain himself, but forthwith sent off his servants 
to ask the almost-bride and her father to come 
and be congratulated. The poor father did not 
know whether the Bey was drunk or sober — ^which 
made all the difference, for his conduct was most 
correct when behaving as a good Mussulman 
should — and decided to go. But the congratula- 
tions, though complimentary, were such as a girl 
of fifteen ought not to hear. In fact they were 
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virtually, or viciously, insults. The blushes that 
naturally suffused the girl’s face only heightened 
her charms and intoxicated the Bey, who ordered 
his servants to forcibly remove her father. The 
maiden bethought her, no doubt, of the familiar 
words : * Will you not marry, will you not take a 
Turk to husband ?’ ‘ I would rather see the earth 

blush with my blood than feel a Turk’s kiss on my 
eyes.’ But in vain , the drunken kiss of the Turk 
had to be endured, and more burning, the most 
burning, blushes followed. Then the Bey mounted 
his horse, and essayed to ride off his shame — or 
drunkenness. In his road whom should he meet 
but the poor girl’s betrothed* He was in no 
mood to apologize, so, with his minions behind 
him to see that he had more than fair play, he rode 
at the young man and shot hfm. That is all. 

This is a well-known story, which has fired 
the imagination and anger of many an insurgent 
since. 


A BDKAii Halfway up a triangular hill near the 
BOLooAusT northern coast, nearly equidistant from 
Retimo and Candia, is the cave of Melidoni. It 
is, perhaps, not quite the finest cave in the island, 
but it is very rich in beautiful stalactites. 

In the autumn of 1^822 Hussein Bey and 
his soldiers came to Melidoni. The villagers^ 
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about three hundred, chiefly women and children, 
fled to their cave, taking with them all their 
portable goods, and provisions enough for a six 
months' siege. Hussein summoned them to sur* 
render, and his messenger was killed He made 
an assault on the strange stronghold, and lost 
twenty-four men. He sent a Christian woman 
with A further demand for surrender and an offer 
of amnesty ; she was shot, and her body thrown 
forth out of the cave The Turks then attempted 
to fill up the mouth of the cave with piles of 
stones, but each night their day’s work was un- 
done But the rat was in a trap of his own 
finding, and victory was sure. A hundred or two 
armfuls of brushwood torn from the hill, and 
borne by eager hands to the slope above the cave, 
were thrown down before its mouth ; olives and 
sulphur, spirits and oil, were dropped down too, 
and the pile was lit. The wind sent volumes of 
smoke rolling under the spacious vault of the 
entrance cavern, where many of the Christians 
were assembled. The dense vapour filled the 
whole apartment so quickly that many had not 
time to escape through the devious passages to 
the inner recesses of the cave. The husband and 
wife, the parent and child, could only take one 
last embrace and die. The smoke soon forced its 
way into the next chamber, where many more 
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fell. But the greater number had still time to 
escape through narrow passages, in some of which 
they must have crept on their hands and knees, 
into little side-chambers and to the more distant 
recesses of the cavern. Still the stifling vapour 
pursued them, and in the innermost depths of the 
cave they too died. But a few minutes after 
their funeral pile was first lighted, all these un- 
happy Christians had perished. 

It was not until three weeks afterwards that 
the Mohammedans ventured into the cavern, and 
stripped their victims of all that was worth taking. 

The bones are there still, gathered together in 
a heap in the middle of the chief hall, with a 
rough altar beside them. It is the vanquished 
that have their trophy, not the victors. 

Thousands of years before human victims used 
to be sacrificed there before Tabs, the man of 
bronze, from whom Hermes got the name of the 
Tallean. Perhaps their burnt bones are still there 
(like some I saw on the top of Mount Lykaios in 
Arkadia), and have mingled with those of the 
victims to the man of steel. 

‘It was a common saying among 
them that they were at war with Turkey, 
Egypt, Barbary, Austrio^and France. As their 
cause Appeared hopeless, and dispersion inevitable, 
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each individual was anxious to scrape together 
what funds he could before flying from his 
country . . . 

‘ Karabusa attained the plenitude of her scan- 
dalous prosperity about the month of September, 
A^hen the mistiks had gradually disappeared, and 
in their stead were substituted some of the best 
Greek men-of war, transferred to the purf)08es 
of brigandage by deeds of sale, which were 
mostly thought to be fictitious, and intended to 
conceal the fact of their owners being concerned 
in such infamous transactions. The community 
possessed eight well-armed brigs and forty fine 
schooners , a town of two hundred dwellings 
suddenly sprung up at the port, where before 
there had been but one old Venetian magazine, 
and the castle contained two hundred and forty-six 
solid houses, built in the form of an amphitheatre. 
Coffee-shops, and taverns in abundance, resounded 
day and night with the noise of drunken revelry, 
and spacious warehouses were erected for de- 
positing goods, which, notwithstanding the per- 
pettial affluence of chapmen, could not be removed 
fast enough. The speculators drove very advan- 
tageous bargains, few of the venders knowing the 
value of the articles allotted them ; and sundry 
Individuals, who had ]a!hguished for years in 
abject penury, were now enabled through this 
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traffic to wallow in luxury. A curious instance 
of the easy union of knavery with superstition was 
exhibited in the devotion with which the pirates 
worshipped the Virgin under the appellation of 
Panaghia Kleftrina (or patroness of thieves), 
decorating her chapel, on the pinnacle of the rock, 
with silver shrines and chandeliers of crystal, as 
though they wished to bribe her into complicity. 
The whole fee-simple of Greece would not have 
compensated the damage inflicted on Western 
commerce, since we have been assured, on good 
authority, that four hundred and eighty-seven 
merchant ships (ninety-three of them English) 
were discharged of their lading in that den of 
iniquity, exclusive of others overhauled at sea, 
and not deemed worth the trouble of bringing into 
the harbour. Two of the crews of these last, under 
French and Sardinian colours, were massacred. 
During nine months the Karabusans lost only one 
privateer, sunk by the American corvette Warren, 
and then her men got away in boats.’ 

Such is the evidence of Thomas Gordon in his 
‘ History of the Greek Revolution.* 

The Society for Psychical Research 

BiBLB ought to send a committee of investi- 
gation to the t^jion of the White Moun- 
tains. Not that the Sphakiots are particularly 
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good telepathists, or that their villages contain 
many houses that are haunted in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But their country is the 
home of the vampire, and the vampire is the 
most interesting and bloodthirsty of all spooks. 
He exists in the islands of the Archipelago too, 
and dear old Tournefort saw one kid to rest at 
Mykonos with appropriately horrid rites. But in 
Sphdkia he used to be a regular visitor, as regular 
as the swallow or the quail. His habits are well 
known ; the only oath that binds him is by his 
winding-sheet ; articles arranged cross-wise dis- 
concert him , he amuses himself by rolling stones 
down a cliff, human liver is the dainty he is 
keenest on ; he has a whole holiday on Satur- 
days. He has a general objection to priests, 
which is not to be wondered at, for a priest can 
generally charm him to still death by some litur- 
gical good or bad language. If this does not 
succeed, a call is paid on him some Saturday, 
on which day he is always *at home,’ and his 
body is burnt. The Turks do not take the trouble 
to exorcise, but use the fire charm straight away. 
In Greece he is called a VourkolakaSt and in 
Crete a Katokhanas. one is sure of the 

derivation of either name. Tournefort’s trans- 
lat6r calls him a Buld^ggar, He is not a new 
species of ghost, but he is worth catching. 
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THEWAmi spurs run- 

op BTsiiB north from the White Mountains is 
a little eminence overlooking the scattered village 
of Perivolia. A perennial stream of deliciously 
cool water gushes out of the hillside, rears some 
magnificent plane-trees, and goes on its way to 
refresh the meadows and olive-groves of the cam- 
pagna, and to provide the people of Canea with 
water. It is a lovely spot. In this cooling shade 
more than one revolution has had its birth. With 
its wide view of land and sea, its lights and 
shadows, its resplendent flowers and scented 
shrubs, it is a place where dreams flow easily, 
the natural home of hope. 


the BAKE In Stillman we find a very vivid 
oldoaue picture of the way the Turks used until 
quite recently to govern the Cretans : 

‘ Every rayah was utterly at the mercy of his 
aga, who could kill, rob, or torture him at will, 
without responsibility before any law, or any 
obligation towards him. If the aga wanted 
money, he went to any rayah he suspected of 
being possessed of any, and ordered him to hand 
it over. If he wanted work done, he ordered the 
rayah to do it. If he fancied the rayah’s wifi or 
daughter, he went to his house and ordered the 
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man out of it, and if any resisted, he was killed 
like a dog. If a Christian celebrated his nuptials 
with a girl of great beauty, he received from the 
aga a handkerchief with a bullet tied in the comer 
of it, and if he did not at once send his bride to 
the aga, he paid the penalty with his life.' 


. Monasteries are natural foci of revolu- 

THE LAST 

sbal tionary ardour. So they have often be- 
come the headquarters of the headmen 
of the Epitropi It was in this way that Arkadi 
on its rough hill by a deep gorge found itself 
besieged in November, 1866, by four thousand 
1 urkish soldiers and two thousand Cretan Mussul- 
mans. The garrison consisted of about twenty 
monks, three hundred Cretans and thirty volun- 
teers, and there were several hundred women and 
children. Twice Suleiman Bey asked them to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives, but 
the Abbot Gabriel refused. A third offer of 
the Turkish commander was looked on as a 
ruse de guerre and rejected. Then Suleiman 
knocked at the big door with half a dozen field- 
guns, but the barricades and eaiUbworks had 
been welt made. The next day Turkish retn- 
forchments came with six twelve-pounders, and 
the bombardment was renewed. This lime 
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was successful, and before long the fine court of 
the monastery, very much like a college quad, 
was filled with the enemy. The court, the 
passages, the cells, even the church, became the 
scene of desperate hand - to - hand encounters. 
When all seemed to be lost, a priestly hand, 
probably that of the abbot himself, fired the 
magazine in the north-east corner, and victors 
and vanquished went to their doom together. 
But the rest of the monastery was only shaken, 
and the battle became a massacre. The refectory 
was soon filled with corpses. When enough had 
been killed, the remainder, about eighty men and 
two hundred women and children, were taken 
prisoners. 


AMODEBH ‘ Here,’ says the Saturday Review of 
TTBT«n February 8, 1 868, in a review of Skinner’s 
* Roughing it in Crete,’ ‘ is a not unimpressive 
description of the recital of a patriotic poem at the 
foot of Mother Ida 

‘ It is now the 6th of April, the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Greek revolution, and young 
Spanopoulos^ to recite his now poem, written 
in honour of the day. He has mounted on a wall 
opposite the church door, and there is a crowd 
of Cretans and volunteers assembled before him. 
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Some, not content with the standing below, have 
climbed on to the wall to have a better place; 
others, being persons of consequence, are seated 
on a stone bench which runs along the outside of 
the church. Old Petropoulaki is there, wkh his 
red gaiters and snowy white kilt, to represent the 
generation which rose for its freedom forty- six 
years ago. By his side sits Korakas, with long 
Cretan boots, and loose blue trousers. He, too, 
represents a bygone generation, and can remember 
the rising of Crete against her tyrants, when the 
island moved hand-in-hand with her sister pro- 
vinces of the continent. The crowd now assembled 
has elements of light-hearted gaiety, and anxious 
foreboding. Those sunburnt and sinewy men, 
whose Cretan dress would make an excellent 
uniform of the Zouave kind, have everything at 
stake. They count it no holiday gathering, 
though for a moment they have laid aside their 
arms. To them, the recital of the poem is rather 
a political solemnity. As to the volunteers, they 
have nothing at stake beyond their own heads. 
Greece has long been gloriously freed, and they 
can afford to enjoy this anniversary without an 
afterthought, save perhaps a regretj^that there is 
no wine in which to pledge the cause of Crete. 

' Mounted on his wall, Spanopoulos looks too 
solid and practical for a poet He has a burly 
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figure, and a strong dear voice, which makes 
itself heard above the murmur of the crowd. 
All are hushed so soon as he has begun, and 
not a sound disturbs the full rolling verse. Nay. 
but it is disturbed for a moment by a shout of 
applause. He has mentioned the present struggle 
and the chiefs who are engaged in it. Petro- 
poulaki smiles as though amused to hear his own 
name, whilst Korakas pats the cheek of his little 
son, who is evidently in high glee. Then again 
the flow of verse continues, tyrants are denounced 
and final victory is predicted ; the crowd catches 
up the poet’s enthusiasm, and a hoarse “ Zeto !” is 
echoed back from the mountain. There is another 
cheer for the chiefs, and yet another for the poet 
himself, before the meeting has dispersed.’ 


THBHODBBK There is no complete or satisfactory 
collection of Cretan poetry, but several 
travellers have given the world samples ; there 
are two partial collections, and Fauriel and Passow 
both have Cretan poems in their corpora o{ the 
folk»poetry of Greece. There* is one epic— -the 
* Erotokritos ’ of Vincent Comara There are two 
or three dramas. But the mass consists of short 
love-poems, songs of heroes, and myridogies or 
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dirges, usually produced extempore round the 
bier. The amatory odes have internal evidence 
of careful production There are also histories in 
verse of famous episodes in Cretan annals; but 
they are garbled history and poor poetry, and, 
being only of recent appearance, have not even 
bees-wing to give them value in our eyes. The 
genuine folk-songs, which have come down through 
the ages, will always have interest for us , they 
reveal odd bits of custom, peculiarities of dialect, 
and sentiment that is not yet sentimental. If we 
may judge by quantity, people have grieved over 
their dead more than they have loved, and they 
have fought more ardently than they have grieved 
and loved. In a word, in no country does the 
popular poetry more accurately reflect the charac- 
ter of the people. The Cretans are rather melan- 
choly than affectionate, and are above all warlike. 


— A picture from Spratt. 
woiMip jjj between Moslem 

and Christian a dusky hero was slain. His head 
and l^s were cut off by the Christians, but by 
a miracle he was turned to stone. Every Friday 
the Mussulman devotees used to come and pay him 
reverence, placing an oil-4amp or incense beside 
him. When the Giaours are all exterminated from 
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the island the sainted Ethiopian is to rise again 
to life. 

The statue is manifestly Roman. 

uzTBTEREo- Timcs leadcfs 

Really lead 
Their readers ; 

But those who read 
Sometimes lead, 

Instead 
Of being led. 

In other words: the Times is the times, and 
reflects the popular opinion of the moment. 

Take this snapshot of the Thunderer s : 

‘ From the first moment that a report of an 
insurrectionary movement in Crete was spread, 
men with the least pretensions to knowledge of 
Grecian affairs well knew that either the insurrec- 
tion must be instantly stopped, or, whatever other 
results it might lead to, the utter ruin and deso- 
lation of the island must be the most certain and 
immediate consequence. Now we learn that ten 
thousand Greek Mussulmans and fifty thousand 
Greek Christians have emigr^ed from the island 
since the commencement of the revolt Crete has 
thus lost about one-haH* of its population, neaiply 
the whole of its flocks and herds, all its stores of 
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corn, wine, and oil, and it endures such distress 
as an exclusively agricultural region must needs 
experience on being thrown for two years out of 
cultivation. 

‘On the first outbreak of the disorder there 
were three things to be considered, — the sovereign 
rights of the Ottoman Empire ; the patriotic claims 
of Hellenic nationality ; and, last but not least, the 
interests of humanity. In the opinion of sensible 
men it very little mattered whether the Phil- 
hellenes or Philo-Turks carried the day. What 
was all-important was to save the island, and this 
could have been effected either by inducing the 
Porte to give it up, or by compelling the Greek 
Government and people to observe the strictest 
neutrality, so as to localize and thus speedily to 
terminate the strife. How the strife has been 
prolonged, how much of it arose from spontaneous 
Cretan aspirations, how much was owing to 
Hellenic suggestion and assistance, our Athens 
Correspondent has made sufficiently clear from 
beginning to end. The insurrection was Greek 
and Russian rather than Cretan. It was all the 
result of a mistake.’ 

This was on September 5, 1868. 

Tempora miUaiUur, et non mutamur in illis. 
Public opinion is about ithe same as it was thirty 
years ago. 
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There was once upon a time a maiden 

AB IT WAB ^ 

ATOT- m TBS of burgher birth but great beauty, and 
the house of her father was nigh unto 
the palace of a great noble. And the maiden had 
been but fourteen summers on the earth. And 
the noble saw her, and his heart trembled till he 
saw her again. And his eyes were often beholden 
to his heart in the days that followed. Yet never 
a word of love did he speak to the maiden. And 
his ill grew, and he hied himself to the little house 
where the burgher father lived, and besought him 
his daughter’s hand in wedlock. But the father 
was of those who believe in freedom, and he said 
to the noble, ‘ It shall be even as the maid willeth.’ 
And the maid did not will to marry the noble, but 
in his stead a comely youth of half his years, who 
had been her mate at play. And it fell out that 
four years later the noble became prince of that 
whole land, and the father of the maid was very 
wroth in that his child was not princess, and the 
maiden sometimes looked at the. princely retinue 
with cheeks a little pale, and tears would come 
nearly to her eyes. The prince was a kind and 
clever man, and the new prihcess nigh as beautiful 
and full as young as the burgher maid. 

quaint The Cretans’are proud of their island. 
PATUoiBiL ^ years ago this commendable fed- 
ing, which the Mussulmans share with their riyaSa, 
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led the Government to offer a valuable money 
prize — I think fifty thousand francs^for the best 
original history of Crete. It was to be awarded 
in two sections, ancient and modem. Only one 
candidate appeared, a Cretan educated at Athens, 
and his original history turned out to be a Romaic 
version of Hoeck’s ‘ Kreta ’ They gave him one 
thousand francs for his trouble 

The busiest place in Canea in time of 
peace, the only busy place except the 
greengrocers’ street, is the quay. The post-office, 
some of the vice-consulates, a mosque, the inn, the 
chief caf<6s, and the steamboat offices, border it, and 
It is full of gossipers all day long. Through the 
old gates comes a constant succession of half- 
naked Arabs carrying barrels suspended to long 
poles. They are bringing water to the ships, or 
oil or wine. Many others carry horrid distended 
sheepskins, dripping and greasy. Dogs lie around 
in mongrel misery, and know a Christian from a 
Turk better than an ordinarily intelligent stranger 
would. The Mussulman tradesmen do not seem 
$ti a hlirry to push their wares, but the ragged 
sQldierB move quickly enough, and the mue^in 
^ the mosque is shrill-voiced and energetic, so 
tlmt you wonder if religipn and war .{religion's 
handmaid for them) are the only things , 
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awake a Mohammedan to life. Perhaps so, for 
does not ‘ Moslem ’ mean ' surrendered to Allah ? 

Just before the penultimate revolt 

EUATjus- ‘ ^ 

TmAPiAT reached a climax, a case of some im- 

OflBLUlI. 

portance was tried in one of the courts. 
The arguments grew rather warm, and unkind 
things were said by counsel on each side. It was 
getting obvious that the bench would find it difficult 
to decide. In a moment the opposing barristers 
drew their revolvers. If only one had been 
armed, the other might have had to regret 
having left his most convincing argument at 
home. As it was, the judge, not having the 
kind of maxim about him which would have 
suited the occasion, adjourned the court. 

The first battle of the 1896 revolution 

FIRST OATOH ^ 

TOUR ooM was a memorable one. The Government 
thought it indispensable to suppress the 
Epitropi, or Committee of Reform ; to split it into 
atoms by imprisoning the individual members, of 
whom there were fifteen, seemed the obvious way ; 

would have become an extinguisher of quorum. 
So three bodies of troops marobed forth, two of four 
hundred men each, and one a whole battalion, 
meaning to concentrate near Preveli monastery, 
whqre the Epitropi usually sat. The troops 
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fis 

arrived with Oriental punctuality. The fifteen 
heroes who were wanted were doubtless some- 
what disconcerted when they found themselves 
face to face with half a battalion of properly 
armed soldiers ; but they knew their ground, 
which the troops did not, and being quickly re- 
inforced by groups of friends they put the Turks 
to rout. The second half-brittalion arrived in 
lime to save the first from wholesale slaughter; 
but as eventually some fifteen hundred rebels 
were on the field, they were only too glad to be 
able to retire, the third and larger contingent not 
having put in an appearance. 


' May 24 is one of the red days of the 

PANBTBuoK. 'pjig Gfcek and Russian 

cavasses, while attempting to pass through the 
chief gate of Canea, were murdered ; in a few 
minutes eight other Christians had been killed, 
and firing was for some time almost incessant in 
the streets, especially between the houses and the 
ramparts. All the shops were shut at once, and 
peQple fled panic-stricken to their homes or to the 
consulates. By the 29th there had been twenty- 
three Christians killed and nine wounded in Canea. 
and seventeen killed in.Halepa, the aristocratic 
suburb, while in the same period six Mussulmans 

5 
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had been killed in Canea and seven wounded, 
besides five being killed in Halepa. I use the 
neutral word ‘ killed ’ advisedly, for they were not 
murdered in any proper sense of the word, legal or 
moral. On both sides the populace was in such a 
highly-strung nervous state that it was hardly 
responsible for its actions. People slaughtered 
others just to save themselves from slaughter. 


•FEBDMT ^^iter day last autumn, for many 

8HBEP' weeks, at ten in the morning, the busiest 
place in Canea was the courtyard of the episcopal 
palace The beneficent ‘ despot ’ sat at his door 
while his secretaries distributed loaves to over a 
thousand refugees. Usually one representative 
appeared for each family, but, as hunger is a great 
disorganizer, many adults were allowed to receive 
their own portions, which they began to devour on 
the spot. One of the Bishop’s secretaries stood in 
a sort of pulpit, with a list of those entitled to 
relief in his hand, ticking off the names of the 
recipients as the loaves were dealt out to them. 

Now and again, mingling with the crowd or 
talking sea-French with His ' All- Holiness" staff, 
were to be seen officers from our ships. Once or 
twice the camera came into play, but oftener the 
purse. Indeed, it ought not to be forgotten by 
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those who abuse our naval people for merely 
obeying rulers, that these same men gave most 
generously, not only to the fleet fund for the 
relief of the Cretans, but also to individuals whom 
they saw starving. 


BigHop. housing of the refugees at Caneu 

was an easier problem than that of feed- 
ing them ; it too was undertaken by the Bishop, a 
clever and sympathetic man with a provokingly 
Cretan accent. As soon as fugitives arrived, he 
found them quarters in his day-schools, which in 
less troublous times must have been well worthy of 
an educationist’s visit. There were eleven rooms, 
varying from about twenty-five feet square to about 
thirty-five feet, all being lofty. The total contents of 
the eleven rooms must have been about a hundred 
and fifty thousand cubic feet, giving each of the 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants about four 
hundred cubic feet of air. As it was summer, all 
the windows could be left open ; the rooms were 
kept wonderfully clean, considering the number of 
tenants. Each room was divided by a form, or a 
strip of wood of some sort, into tenements, a space 
about ten feet square being allotted to each family. 
There was no furniture, but a certain number of 
mgs were spread on the floor as beds. Families 

5 —* 
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from the same village were grouped in the same 
room as far as possible. They lived almost 
entirely on bread and water. 

As fresh immigrants arrived, further accommo- 
dation became necessary, so the Bishop temporarily 
annexed many of the houses which belonged to 
Christians who had fled to Athens As these 
houses allowed of greater independence and 
privacy than the schools, the new-comers had to 
live at first in the latter, each family leaving the 
sacred precincts for a house as soon as it could. 
The houses were generally unfurnished, and each 
family was allowed one room. The cleanliness in 
the houses was as noticeable as in the schools, and 
made slumming in Canea by no means as disagree- 
able an occupation nasally as it sometimes is in 
London. I n most cases the people seemed to have 
succeeded in saving a change of linen (or perhaps 
the linenless owners were hidden in the rugs), for 
washing operations Were daily in full swing. I 
only saw one woman in mourning, and her weeds 
had just been given her, though she was not the 
only woman in the settlement who owed her 
widowhood to the recent murders. The customary 
period will be over before soihe of them will have 
a chance of clothing thdr regrets. They did not 
voice them much, thoi^h everywhere one heard ^ 
the unanswerable question, * What are we to do ?’ 
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8WKBT 1 1 would be sadly interesting to know 

ADBUBN exactly what were the feelings of the 
Bishop’s protdg^s when they returned to their 
villages and looked at what had been their homes ; 
but 1 shall never forget my first impressions of a 
deserted village, and it was a comparatively un- 
destroyed one, as I discovered afterwards. It 
was Perivolia (‘ the Gardens’), a lovely scattered 
village, which had contained nearly nine hundred 
people, of whom over five hundred were 
Christians. A good many houses were burnt ; 
everywhere the windows were broken and the 
doors removed. In the hundred and ten houses 
which 1 inspected there could not have been 
found furniture enough to install one English 
cottage ; the few chairs, tables, and cupboards 
that I did see were, without exception, broken. 
Here and there were a few unbroken flower-pots, 
but the flowers had died for want of water. One 
roof had been covered by a beautiful bower of 
vine-foliage, but a mischievous hand had cut the 
main stem, and its owner will have to sit under 
his fig-tree in future. In one house was a cat, 
which, true to feline tradition, had preferred its 
home to its mistress. In a great many of the 
houses all that remained was the rags that had 
filled the mattresses, broken oil - jars, tattered 
books (1 saw two copies of ' Stories from Homer,’ 
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and a good many other school-books), and a few 
shreds of Greek newspaper. 

I do not know how many desecrated 

lOOMOOLABM ^ 

churches 1 saw in Crete, but I saw 
very few village churches that were not desecrated. 
One day as I was riding in the country with a 
native, the conversation drifted on to Cretan 
weddings, and my companion told me with some 
pride that his brother’s wedding a few years before 
had been honoured by the presence of some 
distinguished Englishmen. A few minutes 
later we entered a little churchyard, when the 
poor fellow suddenly exclaimed : ‘ There, look • 
that is my sister-in-law!’ It was quite true: the 
Mussulmans had unearthed her body and a good 
many others — indeed, the tombs had, with but 
two exceptions, been opened, and the bones were 
lying about the churchyard. This a few weeks 
of wandering proved to be the rule ; certainly 
over three-quarters of the graves I saw in the 
disturbed districts had been opened. 

The Christians made no reprisals in kind, and, 
though I visited several Mussulman cemeteries, 1 
never discovered a grave that had been profaned. 
The Mussulmans of whom 1 sought an explana- 
tion of this repulsive practice said that it was to 
mark their disapproval of the disrespect of 
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Christians towards their own dead, referring to 
the custom of keeping a body in its grave for a 
few years only, and then consigning it to a 
common bone-pit. It may, perhaps, owe its 
origin to an isolated object-lesson of this kind, 
but it can hardly be believed that the average 
Mohammedan peasant, when exhuming the dead 
wife of his foe and neighbour, is filled with such 
altruistic sentiments 

As for the church itself, short of burning or 
pulling down the walls and roof, all the damage 
that could be done had been done. The holy 
table had been thrown down and broken ; the 
sacred pictures were, some completely destroyed, 
the others hacked into unrecognizability ; the 
cross was in fragments, the bell was broken. 
Such a picture was to be met with in every 
village that I saw where the Mussulmans had for 
a time prevailed over the Christians. 

There are very few mosques in Crete outside 
the three towns ; the majority of those which fell 
into the hands of the Christians were treated just 
as roughly as the churches were by the Mussul- 
mans. 


oblkiixo The reason for the breaking in pieces 
of the altars is a strange one, but 1 found 
the explanation given by persons of both creeds 
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always the same. When a church is consecrated, 
the bits of candle used are melted together into a 
lump, and the sacred relics placed in the middle ; 
the whole is then put into the hollow column 
which supports the altar-slab. The Moslems 
believe that if they wear a Christian relic 
Christian bullets cannot hurt them. What is 
more ^ curious still is that the Mussulmans, 
believing that the spell only lasts a few years, 
actually take back the relics to the Christian 
priests, who are said, for backsheesh, to place 
them on the altar during Mass : having thus 
regained their power, the charms are handed back 
to their possessors. 


THE BLOODY There arc no haunted houses in 
Crete, but I visited one that deserves 
to be. It was in the village of Nerokouro. 
Several murders had taken place in it just before 
— ten, 1 was told. The clothes of the massacrecl 
people lay on the door, and both clothes^ and 
door were heavily blood-stained. On the V^all 
was the mark of a bloody hand! One can picture 
one of the assassins wiping off the worst of the • 
gore on the wall before he left. The ghosts have 
not been laid by the hand of justice so far, and 
,are not likely to be, though they may have been 
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avenged under the lex talionis, which does duty 
for Themis when the island is in one of its not 
rare anarchic upheavals 

Murder in this anomalous island 

AKOK 

sometimes seems to bt entirely motive- 
less One day when I was at the monastery of 
Chrysopigi I was told that a woman had been 
assassinated and her son wounded a few minutes 
before on the road between there and a neigh- 
bouring village to which the hegoumenos urged 
me not to proceed, as I had intended The 
worthy man knew of course that a skirmish 
would be the probable result of the crime As I 
approached the village 1 met some men carrying 
the corpse of the woman towards the monastery 
They set down the rough litter and uncovered 
her — a poor peasant woman of fifty or sixty A 
few minutes later (mzrabtle dictu f) 1 met a chief 
of gendarmes and just afterwards some soldiers 
with a negro prisoner It was not a case of 
blood feud and evidently not one of robbery and 
thfe motive was never discovered 

In my rambles in search of misery 
FOKAFioBf j several queer experi- 

ences One day 1 rode out to Platania , my 
three Turkish souvans left me when 1 passed dbe 
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cordon militaire. I still had with me a Christian 
mulazim and a guide. As we approached the 
village, we noticed a woman at a window on the 
heights She had noticed us too no doubt, as a 
few minutes later we saw groups of armed men 
running down to the roadside. Their suspicions 
were soon allayed, and they received us most 
cordially. They took me up to the acropolis, 
which is coincident with the modern village, and 
did the honours of the destruction with great 
ardour, each man being eager to show me his 
own particular ‘ catastrophe ’ My guides were a 
fine set of men, about fifty in number, and well 
though variously armed, and as they stood in 
their chief church — a once very richly decorated 
building, which, along with two others, had been 
desecrated — their indignation was fierce, but not 
undignified. It had been my intention to visit next 
the village of Aghia Marina, which lay just outside 
the cordon, but well within range, and commanded 
by a high hill, on which were Turkish outposts, 
and my new friends insisted on accompanying me. 
We approached the village in skirmishing order, 
which was maintained during m'y inspection of the 
houses. When I had done my* work, and was 
about to say good-bye, my escort refused to leave 
me. So they came still nearer to the Turkish 
lines, within three hundred yards, and then, with 
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d gift of fragrant mountain herbs, and kind words 
about England, they withdrew. I was half sorry 
they had been done out of their little battle. 

orauBOENTs J3.tnes Bourchier, of the Times, 

AT HOME Qjjg sagacious and un- 

wearidble of ‘ our own ’ correspondents (and a most 
delightful companion), and myself, found ourselves 
the centre of a seething centripetal circle outside 
a cafe at Vamos towards the end of last year’s 
revolution. It was the pause before dinner, 
lengthened to three hours for hospitable reasons. 
We heard much of the political situation, especi- 
ally of the conduct of the Powers from the in- 
surgents’ point of view. Crete, like Greece, is 
always divided into international parties At this 
moment the Christians were entirely pro- British, 
and It was chiefly a eulogy of England — people, 
press, and Government — ^that we had to listen to 
in hungry patience. Until last summer British 
policy had always been rather suspected. The 
mere fact that for many years our Government 
had considered itself bound for reasons of the 
highest importance to defend Turkey had led the 
Cretans to fear that we could not be very sincere 
in our protestations of affection to them. That 
the most democratic country in the world should 
lend its support to one of ^he most corrupt and 
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tyrannical has long puzzled the Hellenic mind, 
and the mystery is not made more soluble by the 
fact that religious bias and political sympathy 
would have been expected to pull in the same 
direction. And the confusion between practice 
and theory was still more confounded by our 
national pretensions, generally well supported by 
our conduct, to be the foe of the oppressor and 
the friend of the oppressed all over the world. 
To the Greek in his circumscribed kingdom, and 
to the Cretan in his still smaller island, the larger 
horizon of Europeo-Asiatic politics is for the most 
part shut out by the mountains of difficulty under 
the shadow of which they live and die. Can you 
seriously expect a man whose house has just been 
pillaged and burnt, and whose family has fled 
penniless into exile, to believe that you are 
Christian and democratic, a helper of the feeble, 
and his sincere friend, when for years you have 
been upholding his bitterest foe, on account of 
some (to the Cretan) vague and very uninteresting 
possibilities in the remote East ? However, one 
act of strong and obvious friendliness seemed to 
have hurled into oblivion (for' the moment) the 
help we had given to the Turk, and rekindled 
warm memories of practical kindness to them- 
selves. The pi^ce de amviction was our refusal to 
consent to the blockade of the island, and it was 
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no doubt this refusal which led to the apparent 
solution of the question a few days later. 

THEBVEOP I'he headquarters of the insurgents 
at Vamos could not have been called 
pretentious A ten-roomed house, eight of the 
rooms floorless, roofless, windowless, and door- 
less, the other two dirty and dimly lit, but with 
d roof and doors. Dinner was served in the 
courtyard by the light of the stars and a few 
open lamps of antique pattern. At the head of 
the clothless table sat the President of the Reform 
Committee, Kondouraki, a shrewd, intelligent, 
reticent man of medium stature, black beard, and 
sturdy build. On either side were his latest 
guests. The rest of the party consisted of four 
chiefs and five Greek officers, all of whom looked 
capable leaders and redoubtable soldiers. They 
were of good Greek families, two of them having a 
bevy of heroic ancestors. These latter were par- 
ticularly striking in appearance : Kyriakos Mavro- 
mikhali, about thirty years old, dark-skinned, 
brawny, and tough-looking, with much common- 
sense and s^acity; and Basil Kolokotroni, ten 
years younger, less of a Hercules, but tall and 
muscular, rather Scotch-looking, as merry as a 
cricket and as lively as a grasshopper. I doubt 
if the Homeric heroes were finer fellows than 
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these two. We were waited on by a group of 
insurgents. The menu was : 

Mutton Broth. 

Mutton Cutlets. 

Shoulder of Mutton with Tomato Salad. 

Mutton Sweetbreads (euphuism for ‘ Endosthia ’). 

Cretan Cheese. 

Dessert. 

Wine for the toasts was drawn from a barrel which 
had been set fire to and left as burnt by the T urks, 
the wine in fact having been boiled. Symposia 
were forbidden in ancient Crete as in Sparta. 

On the following evening a similar programme 
was got through, but the news of the concession 
of Cretan demands made the evening a very 
festive one. It was the last night of the ‘war,’ 
and the Greek volunteers were to leave soon 
after midnight. Toasting began before dinner 
was half through. The little speeches were in 
admirable taste, discreet and dignified, but the 
cheering was worthy of a Northern football crowd. 
The toasts — among which figured one to our 
Queen and several others with an English objective 
— were drunk to an accompaniment in keeping 
with the surroundings, for behind our chairs stood a 
score or more of warriors who fired a volley, a verit- 
able feu de joiey each time we raised our glasses. 

If there was one thing chat pleased us English- 
men more than another, it was the demonstration 
that the insurgents were sincerely contented with 
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the agreement arrived at between the Powers 
and the Sultan, and we were delighted to see 
that they gave Lord Salisbury enthusiastically 
his due, attributing the happy issue to his refusal 
to join in the blockade. 

Autographs of Soml op thc Insurgent Leaders 



The Seai of the Cretan Committee of 1896, made 
BY AN Insurgent 
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MiBDiiDEB- tributes to the Minotaur used to 

come from Athens, and so they do still. 
Aforetimes there was an equal number of youths 
and maidens. Now the maidens stay at home 
and make lint, and the youths resign their com- 
missions in the Greek army, and go forth to fight, 
not feast, the Minotaur. They come not back 
in black-sailed ship, even though, Theseus-like, 
they forget through excitement the need of the 
advertisement, for to know that they have fought 
for Crete is enough. Likewise they know that 
the day will come when the Minotaur shall be 
vanquished. He comes half of Mount Taurus 
stock and half of Minoan, and his days /ace 
Europe are numbered. 

There are those who laugh, grandchildren of 
Europa though they be, at the new Theseus, and 
who show no faith in the hero of these days if 
he be not more nearly of their kin ; but when 
the days are fulfilled they will rejoice, for they 
do not really love the lineage of Cadmus. 

The new Theseus was incarnate in Trikoupi, 
but he had many astral cousins among the 
Hellenes. Some were named Delyanni and 
Rhalli, and they did not love the real Theseus 
with cousinly love ; but on them his mantle fell 
when he died, and their hearts were true. 


6 
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Autonomy is a word of pure breed 
DARWINIAN- and ancient family. It was used by 
Thucydides and Xenophon. ‘ Enosis ’ 
(union) is a juvenile word, first occurring in a 
quotation from Archytas in Stobaeus. 

As with the names, so with the things. 
Nationality has always sought independence for 
itself, even if it has believed in the desirability 
of annexing its neighbours. ‘Enosis’ was sought 
for and obtained only for temporary purposes in 
the early days. Union of a permanent kind is 
a product of modern civilization, sometimes of 
its sentimental,* sometimes of its commercial, 
yearnings. 

The highest type of union, and the only one 
permanently possible over a large area, is federa- 
tion. It is probably the ideal toward which man- 
kind, with its incretising nerve-force and financial 
‘ go ’ is tending. 


„ The battle of Vamos, which had been 
TBB ARENA, fought a fcw wecks before, had provided 
the military historian with a puzzle, and we were 
glad to have a chance of solving it. How had 
a hundred Turkish soldiers been annihilated in 
one ^all corner ? Several of our guides to the 
battle-field maintained that the Turks, when abcut 
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to return to Kalyvaes, got into proper march 
formation with advance and rear guards, and 
that this little body was the rearguard. Putting 
together all the scraps of information that we could 
pick up, however, it seemed more likely that the 
detachment was posted on the side of the hill 
overlooking Vamos in order to give warning of 
attacks from the south and south-west, and through 
some neglect on the part of their officers did not 
retire when the main body left the field. There 
was a good deal of evidence that the ‘ Retire ' 
was heard in the distance. 

The actual fighting in this corner of the field 
must have been at very close quarters. Most 
of the bodies lay within an irregular oblong about 
twelve hundred yards long by one hundred yards 
wide, but bending slightly down the hill towards 
the town of Vamos. The ground consists of 
small, very barren-looking fields, intersected by 
several stone walls about four feet high. In one 
place about a dozen of each creed found them- 
selves with one of these walls between them, and 
for some time threw stones out of the wall at 
each other, not daring to look at one another 
over the wall Eventually someone dared, and in 
a very short time all the Turks and most c^the 
Christians were killed. The total of dead in the 
obiong patch was about a hundred Turks and 

6—2 
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fifteen Christians. Our guides were very eager 
to give each his version of the fight, especially 
one warrior who had killed one of the two 
Turkish officers. He and his antagonist were on 
opposite sides of a fence. The Christian knocked 
the Turk down with a thrust of the muzzle of his 
rifle. He climbed the fence, and as he got down 
received a sabre- wound in the foot. A fter a rough- 
and-tumble fight he killed the officer with the 
butt-end of hiS rifle. We heard many other 
stories of personal prowess told either by or in 
the presence of the heroes themselves, but aS 
many of the losers were still lying about under 
a summer sun, we were not sorry when the 
stories of heroism were over, and we could go 
to a part of the battle-field where the less rocky 
nature of the soil had allowed of burial. 

This cutting- up of part of a Turkish army 
occurs over and over again in the histories of 
Cretan revolution. The Turks have never been 
able to carry out a successful campaign against 
the Christians in the mountains. If the Turks 
retired into their cities waiting for the rebels to 
come down into the plains, the Christians were 
content to tarry and worry thtir opponents’ out- 
posts. If the Turks ventured in force into the 
hills, disaster sooner ^ later was sure to over*^ 
take them. 
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A THREE-TAILED CHRISTIAN 


SS 


THBOEDBOB Cretan revolutions have priest 
ijeroes. Last year Papa Melekas ful- 
filled the rS/e. He was handsome, brave, enthu- 
siastic, and very well groomed. He received 
many presents from European admirers. One 
of the most interesting of the militant monks 
whom I saw was a wild-eyed, nearly- naked caloyer, 
who brought us news of the settlement. He ran 
all the way from Vamos to Suda with us, jumping 
with bare and bleeding feet from rock to rock, and 
hurrahing or ‘ Zeto ’-ing wildly. He impulsively 
offered to be my chaplain or valet. 


Berovitch Pasha has never received 

A THKEE 

TAuitaD the credit he deserved. He was taken 

OHRXBTIAM 

from peaceable Samos, of which he had 
been a successful Prince, and thrown neck and 
crop into an island in anarchy, and an island 
proficient in anarchy. If anything ever went 
right, he could get little praise, and when things 
went wrong, generally that is to say, he got a 
great deal of blame. Although Governor in name, 
he had little power, as the military command was 
a distinct one under a Pasha of higher rank than 
himself, while in civil affairs he was by the nature 
of things dependent on consular advice. He 
could not have a fixed policy, for he never knen^ 
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what the Powers or the Porte would want, and he 
could do nothing himself but help from day to day 
to carry out a series of schemes which he and 
everyone else knew to be but ephemeral. He 
was gentle in mind and manner, a courteous host, 
and tactful and keen at his consular councils 
Under ordinary circumstances he would make an 
admirable Governor. 

H0B0DT8 One of the disadvantages of the East 
is leprosy. Cyprus has its little unclean 
community, and so has Crete. At Canea the 
lepers, seventy or eighty in number, live in some 
houses near the town -wall, and in the daytime 
bask and beg on the Halepa road. They look 
more miserable than ill. The natives treat them 
kindly, and no one seems afraid of catching the 
disease, though they are quickly expelled from 
their villages. It ought not to be a difficult thing 
to stamp out the curse once for all, though I 
believe there are four hundred or five hundred 
sufferers altogether in the island. They are at pre- 
sent not only not given any medical attention, but 
they are allowed to marry! A few generations 
of leprous intermarriage might provide future 
doctors with a gruesomely interesting study, but 
this license to engender horror is a kind of freedom 
which the Cretans do not need. 
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^ The consular corps in the island is a 
DioTATOB. strong one, including Sir Alfred Biliotti 
for Great Britain ; his step-son-in-law, M. Blanc, 
the portly and jovial representative of France; 
Major Pinter, of Austria, astute and sympathetic ; 
Signior Medana, the twinkling-eyed Italian ; and 
the impenetrable and rather haughty M. Ddmeric, 
of Russia. But Sir Alfred is at all times and in 
all ways the ‘ boss.* He is not president now, 
for his more or less son-in-law has been made a 
consul-general (we played the same game at 
Washington), and so age has to take a back seat 
to youth. But the gazette cannot alter facts. Sir 
Alfred had had his own way with both Turkish 
and consular authorities before, and his enormous 
superiority to the others could not be annulled by 
a despatch. This is not a libel on the others in 
the slightest ; they would all admit it about their 
colleagues, and I think about themselves. For 
Sir Alfred is the man of the situation. He knows 
all languages well that could be of any use to him 
He is English in mode of thought and idea, but 
absolutely saturated with Oriental ways. He is 
as wily as a Greek, as supple as an Arab, and as 
inscrutable as a Turk. He can decide and act 
with lightning speed, or waste (to all appearances)? 
a whole day in futile discussion. He is shod! 
and deaf, but nothing escapes his eye» and 
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is an intellectual head taller than the average 
man. Consuls do not often have diplomatic work 
to do, but in Crete they have little else, and it is 
lucky we have such a born diplomatist as Sir 
Alfred in our service. 


rule, Only those who have been in places 
BHiTAMMiAi fj^jher out of the ordinary lines of travel 
know what British consular hospitality really is, 
and perhaps only those who have been to Crete 
have seen it in its ideal and warmest fulness. 
No single picture could give an idea of the enter- 
taining power of the Biliottis There would have 
to be half a dozen at least— the official, the con- 
sular, the British naval, cosmopolitan naval, 
the popular, and the picnic. This last is a com- 
mon function in the fine weather (nearly all the 
year round), even in revolution times. Horses, 
mules and carriages leave Canea in the morning 
with a couple of score guests for the lovely gardens 
of Koukounara or the romantic half-heights of 
Boutsonaria. The former is a pleasaunce of one 
of the richest beys ; there are a few fountains, a 
couple of very large summer-hOuses, and acres of 
Bowers which seem to be always in bloom. The 
de risistance of the lunch there is generally 
brigand lamb — that is to say, lamb roasted whole 
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in the open air. An afternoon among the flowers 
puts one in sympathy with the East. One is 
filled with a desire to learn T urkish and Persian, 
and the language of flowers is transformed from 
the sentimental jargon of the young ladies’ board- 
ing-school into a mystic and idyllic intercourse. 

Sir Alfred’s biggest popular entertaining was in 
May last year, when he housed in his garden (if 
the expression be admissible) over three hundred 
people, and fed them for over a week. And they 
were not British subjects, either', merely poor 
Christians afraid of their Mussulman neighbours. 

The dinners in the summer are given in their 
luxuriant garden, and conversation is enlivened 
by the competition of the cicada, which drops from 
the trees on to the cloth, and has no fear of man 
or woman (of children he has — rightly). Other 
things drop, most notably an emerald fly, which is 
flat of body and not good company. Mosquitoes 
come for their dinner, too ; but after the heat of 
the day ‘ live and let live ’ replaces ‘ sleep and let 
sleep,' and we are all gay together. 

On Christmas Day — we dined indoors — the 
table simply groaned under its load of roses. 
There were hundreds, perhaps thousands. There 
is no * last rose of summer left blooming alone ’ in 
Cn^te ; they just go on blooming until they have 
to be sacrificed to the eyes and noses of Lady 
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Biliotti’s guests, and nobly breathe their last for 
others' good. 


EXTRA The 'Appy 'Ood is one of the most 
popular ships in the Mediterranean. 
She is specially qualified for work there, being 
more serviceable even than the Majestic and Royal 
Sovereign, and her officers are worthy of their 
ship. During, last summer she got very much at 
home in Cretan waters, and was, indeed, a pro- 
minent and graceful feature in the Canea seascape. 
A. good many Cretans owed their lives to her in 
May, and to a less extent went on owing them 
to her for three or four months. But the 
officers had little reward for their services, being 
practically prisoners in their own ship. How- 
ever, they were allowed an occasional picnic, 
though only to Akrotiri. which was then a peaceful 
district. Akrotiri is really the headland jutting 
out between Canea and Suda Bay, but it gives its 
name to the whole peninsula On its western 
side the land lies low, while to the north the cliffs 
are magnificent. One day in’ August I went on a 
Hood picnic to this rough region. We left imme- 
diately after breakfast in the torpedo-boat, a dozen 
of us, including a couple of gay Austrians from 
the Maria Theresia, There is always good- 
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fellowship between the Austrians and our people. 
We put in on the east side of the headland, where 
there is a perfect blockade-runners’ cove, five or 
six fathoms deep, and just wide enough to hold a 
small steamer. There is a rough shanty to pro- 
tect any stores that may be landed, as happened 
several times this spring during the blockade. 
From here we climbed a steep cliff under a blazing 
sun (100° Fahr. in the shade), and visited a nearly 
deserted monastery, where we had a somewhat 
original kind of douche under a big watering-pot — 
under the rose, be it understood. Another climb 
brought us to another monastery, Gubemeto, 
where the monks received us with the usual 
Cretan hospitality, and we lunched in the refec- 
tory. After this we divided into two groups, the 
larger party setting forth on a rough climb over 
the cliffs in search of — chiefly exercise, and one 
or two others and myself descending to the mon- 
astery of Haghia Triada (Holy Trinity), where I 
wished to collect information as to the support 
the religious house was giving to the poor who 
had sought refuge there. The monastery is an 
old one, and for Crete a wealthy one ; its gardens 
and vineyards and olive-groves lie fat and flour- 
ishing at its feet. Having satisfied myself that 
the good Fathers would spend every piastre they 
had on their poor guests, we walked across the 
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plain to a perfect little watering-place on the west 
coast. Here we found the others, and we all had 
a delicious half-hour in the water, ending up by a 
rinse in a soda-water spring about two yards from 
the sea-margin. A few minutes in the little 
steamer ended a typical English sailors' hot- 
weather day. 

BVBBT ^ ^ panic at Candia. I 

beginning unfortunately, but 
the fag - end was instructive. The 
authorities at Canea had got wind of it, and sent 
H.M.S. Dolphin to prevent damage. Commander 
Honer was good enough to give me a passage. I 
landed alone and directed my steps to the British 
consulate, about a quarter of a mile off. I did 
not know the panic had begun, and at first thought 
the town was unduly protracting its siesta, for it 
was five o’clock, and not a being was in the 
streets. I noticed, however, a few faces at upper 
windows— faces with a peculiar expression which 
I failed to interpret, and there were hands with 
weapons in them. At the door of the consulate 
the mystery was explained. The court was 
crowded with excited men, women and children. 
Penetrating to Mr. Calocherino’s drawing-room, I 
found the consul and his family. His youngest 
daughter was the most beautiful girl in the island. 
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She and her sister and their two Jiancis were 
walking up and down the long room in rather 
anxious conversation. The father was at a 
bureau collecting his thoughts for a long despatch 
to Canea. I suggested a little music, and we 
filled up the preprandial interval in a way that 
improved the nerve state of both drawing-room 
and courtyard A little later a messenger rushed 
up from the telegraph - office to say that the 
Mussulmans were threatening to force their way 
in and massacre the employes. The manager 
suggested that the Dolphin should land a pro- 
tecting - party and take over the instruments 
They sought advice. The consul, however, was 
not in a mood for desperate measures, and merely 
advised that they should bolt the doors, and 
muster courage. The girls of the family were very 
plucky, and retired at their usual hour as though 
there were no Mussulmans in Candia, and 1 must 
confess that in the morning they looked as if they 
had slept the sleep of the careless. 

Between the castle of Kisamos and 
that of Selinos, right across the island, 
the scenery is very picturesque. At first, while 
ascending the gradual hills towards the end of 
the White Mountains, we spent most of our time 
turning in our saddles to admire the each instant 
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more beautiful views over the ravines and gulf 
behind us Then we entered on a charming 
woodland region, heath and myrtle for miles. 
We went gently up a track by a mountain stream 
till we reached the neck of a pass, and then down 
by another stream to Plemeniana After that 
four hours to Selinos, half of it by moonlight. 
This is a craze of Bourchier s, this riding by 
moonlight through rocky ravines, or in ghostly 
dusk under the olives. It has its charm, but it 
makes dinner very late. At Selinos the Mussul- 
man Mayor was our host, but we slept on the 
beach, ostensibly to be near our morning dip. 
Little does the mere Row or covert man know 
of the delights of such a ride — twelve hours 
by purling streams and in a perfumed paradise. 
And assuredly the myrtle deserved to be Aphro- 
dite’s favourite flower. In Crete nearly all the 
flowers breathe sweetness, but the myrtle most 
of all ; and if you caress its leaves, their spicy 
thanks long linger on your Angers. And how 
cool the profound green and the innocent pallor 
of the flower * 

noKmux Amaltheia may have been only a 
nursemaid, and she may have had a 
stupid prejudice in favour of goats’ milk, but we 
owe her the graceful idea of the cornucopia, if not 
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the whole Zeus cultus. But poor Zeus has little 
to do with Greek destiny to-day, and the magic 
horn is out of human reach. And yet Crete 
wants it badly enough. If only peace and plenty 
could be poured out of it ! But it passed away 
from Crete even before Zeus was a full-grown 
bearded god, and though there has been plenty 
sometimes since, there has never been peace for 
long. Even if the two sects were next month to 
shake hands and revert to the worship of their 
old god together, most likely they would divide 
into two parties before long, the one idealist main- 
taining that Amaltheia was the daughter of a 
Cretan King, the other realist asserting that she 
was but a she-goat. The result would be more 
real than ideal. 


AOTi- I can’t believe Amaltheia was a goat ; 
■amnuL. j believe anything good of a goat. 
For if there were no goats there would be no 
goatherds, and goatherds are the most villainous 
people in the world. Who likes to browse on 
the freshest and most delicate of herbage ? The 
goat. Who likes to see the goat happy? The 
goatherd. Who thinks the leafage sweetest when 
the old growth has been purified by fire ? The 
goat. Who tries by Are to purify the leafage ? 
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The goatherd Who is utterly reckless if the 
timber of the island is destroyed (Cornelius tells 
of a forest-fire in Sphakia that lasted three years), 
and the climate rendered Avernian? Both goat 
and goatherd. Worse than Bashi-Bozouk is goat, 
than goriest Sultan the goatherd Why, Nanny’s 
milk is as coarse- flavoured as London gin, and 
Billy’s gigot as tough as a donkey’s. To ride 
past a flock of goats is worse than to swim up 
Barking Reach, or to crawl round the Inner 
Circle. 1 he caprimulga is a fraud ; no bird 
would be such a fool. And for these vermin- 
satyrs the Hellenic lands are being laid desolate 
Only in Cyprus has the goat met his master. 
There the diabolified Pan, the natural follower 
of the goat, has been taught that the human is 
above the caprine, and that forest-arson, though 
a pleasing sacrifice to his fetish, involves the 
sacrificer’s martyrdom. There have not had to 
be many martyrs. 


tn pi»BT The Curetes were the beneficent 
priests of old Crete. They were the 
male nurses of little Zeus, and made a noise that 
drowned his teething-song, and so saved him 
from arch-cannibal Cronos. Ovid calls them 
the children of the rain. So it was by them that 
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Crete grew flourishing, for the clouds they loved 
dropped down their welcome fat on the land till 
she grew fertile past all imagining. 


HOW. WHEN 1 have a list of about a thousand 
AND WHERE pUcc-namcs. From them we 

get at a glance a compendium of the variegated 
history of the island. About half of them are 
descriptive. A great many villages were named 
from their predominant vegetation — almonds, 
bays, cauliflowers, cherries, figs, garlic (luckily 
uncommon), lentisc, mulberries, mustard, myrtles, 
oak, palms, pears, peaches, pine, plane, reeds, 
vines, walnut, etc., the singular probably referring 
to some particularly obvious tree Many villages 
owe their names to their springs, some to rivers, 
or caves, or to being on the plain, others to their 
colour or to their gardens or meadows. Several 
are simply called ‘ village ’ or ‘ hamlet ' , several 
have names such as ‘ the castle,’ ‘ the towers,’ 
‘ the sword,’ * the battle,’ ‘ the armies,’ ‘ pole- 
march.’ Sphakia I cannot fathom , but it seems 
to suggest something lethal, Korakaes (‘ the 
ravens') is suggestive, too. Kondokynigi (‘the 
short chase ’) may imply either partridges or 
bigger human game. Komitadaes is probably a 
Venetian * county,’ though one would fain associate 

7 
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it with meetings of the insurgent committee. 
Kakokhorio (‘ the wicked village ’) must have 
been either the scene of a massacre, or the lair of 
the massacrer. Kakopetros (‘ the wicked rock ') 
may be only so called from the gloomy crags 
above it, but they may have their weird legend. 

It goes without saying that nearly all the names 
are Greek, those that are not Greek in origin 
having, for the most part, assumed a Greek shape. 
A few of the earliest names may be Carian or 
Phoenician ; but most of the non-Greek names 
are Turkish, such as Touzla (the village of Suda) 
so called from the salt-works (touz - salt). 

If one has much to do with Osmanli officials, 
one hears a considerable number of Turkish 
place-names ; but they are, for the most part, 
either simple translations of the Cretan names, 
or made up to suit the locality — as, Sou-bashi 
( =s head of the water), the Ottoman name for 
Boutsounaria. Just as in Cornwall, saints have 
given their names right and left, there being no 
less than fifty-six villages thus christened ; there 
are seven St. Johns, six St. Georges, and three 
St. Eirenes. There are also Villages called ‘ Holy 
Apostles,’ ‘ Holy Ten ’ or ‘ St Ten,’ and ‘ Holy 
AH’ or ‘St. All.’ There are two anonymous 
saints, a ‘ St. Mr. John,’ ten ' Bishops,’ and a 
‘ Metropolis.’ The names tell-tale of immigration 
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are instructive — three villages called ‘ Armenians, 
three after the Barbarians, one after the Bulgarians, 
two after the Gauls, three after the Russians, one 
after the Saracens, and four after the Slavs. As 
to Spaniako, whether it be from Spaniards or 
spinach, I cannot say. Pretoria is as obviously 
Roman as Phloria is Venetian. You cannot trace 
any race-types with any certainty in these eclectic 
villages ; in fact, each place has been so liable to 
capture that a village with a purely Mussulman 
name is as likely as not to be inhabited by 

Christians only, and a ‘ St. ’ to have only 

Mussulman denizens. Among the odder names 
that call for notice are Phre, Tso, Zou, and 
Kalonykti ( = good-night). There are a few 
names also in the genitive case. 


HBXATOM- Of Homer’s hundred cities, the sites 
of about half are tolerably surely ascer- 
tained ; the remainder are under discussion, or 
are quite unguessable. Anopolis, Axos, Arkadia, 
Viennos (which colonized and gave its name to 
Vienne in France), Hierapytna (now called Hiera 
petra), Kantanos, Kisamos, Rithymnia, Tylisos, 
and several others, have retained their names. 
Herakleion has lately reassumed its earlier name 
instead of Candia, partly through Hellenic energy 

7—2 
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partly to avoid confusion, as Candia is also one 
of the (improper) names of the island. I believe 
a correspondent recently mentioned the de- 
parture of troops from Candia to Herakleion. 
There are, further, about fifty other cities men- 
tioned by Strabo, Stephen of Byzantium, etc., 
some of which have been more or less definitely 
located. 


The vis inertia has a good deal in 

DEOADENOE. , ° 

common with gravity. I hey are both 
very noticeable in connexion with the earth ; not 
that agricultural depression is entirely or even 
chiefly due to slackness — at any rate, in England 
— but somehow the bucolic suggests the heavy 
and immovable. In Crete the inactivity of the 
land-owning Bey is very marked. And he has no 
rates and taxes to complain of. To balance and 
more than balance this, though, he has no friendly 
primogeniture. And so gradually the estates of 
the Mussulman gentry get smaller and smaller, 
until, with the help of the ubiquitous mortgage, they 
are disappearing from the island. The Christian 
shopkeepers from the town are buying them up, and 
as the new landlords, from reasons religious and 
social, are unpopular with their tenants, the Mussul- 
man peasants not infrequently relinquish their 
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holdings, which are in due course taken up by 
Christians. So the land is following commerce 
into the hands of the Christians. In this way 
the Cretan question would in a few years have 
found for itself a natural solution. It is a good 
thing in most ways, for the land is more likely to 
prosper in energetic hands, but the old bey moves 
one’s pity. Since his quasi-feudal rights were 
abolished, he has been a harmless creature, and 
he is always dignified and, in a certain degree, 
refined. What is to be done with him nobody 
knows, and I am afraid few care. He will not go 
to Asia Minor, for he is a true Cretan. He 
seems doomed to drift into semi-pauper official- 
dom, where he will at least well represent the 
sleepy conservatism of the East. 


A oooL wtf t- Bathing — at least, fresh-water bathing 
— is hard to find when you want it most. 
In winter there are numerous mountain torrents, 
but in summer they are nearly all dried up. There 
are a few exceptions, as the Platania River, and 
the ice-cold stream in the Samaria defile; and 
there is an absolutely perfect bathing-place on 
the Mylopotamo River, near Perama. It appears 
artificial, but neither history nor tradition says 
anything about it. In September the stream is 
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about forty feet wide and five and a half deep, 
and for fifty yards in length looks as if cut out of 
the rock, which on one side is arranged in seats. 
But the buzz of the hornet or wasp, especially if 
the orchestra be pretty numerous, is an uncom- 
fortable accompaniment to dressing. 


HOTHiLP A mule detests European improve- 
^ ments as much as a Bey, but he has more 
humour. Bourchier’s mule was as droll in his 
antics as a clown, yet with a Bret Harte twinkle 
in his eye. Few men but Bourchier could ride 
him. His owner had tried two or three times, 
for he had given a high price for him, but now 
he was on loan with the object of sale. He 
understood how far down the side of a cliff to 
slide so as to try his rider’s nerve without danger 
to his own hide. He could calculate the height 
of a projecting branch above the ground at a 
couple of hundred yards. He would smile to 
himself when he had worked it out (of course 
Bourchier could not see the smile, and that mule 
never laughed on such occasions), and would then 
become quite exemplary in his behaviour until, 
when almost abreast of the tree, he would make 
a sudden dive under the branch and unhat his 
rider. He only once got Bourchier off bodUy» 
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and you could read his triumph in his face for 
hours afterwards. He absolutely refused to let 
another mule leave the starting-place before him, 
and would even go without his rider rather than be 
left. He was dainty in his food, preferring chiefly 
those plants which make the worst cushions ; but 
he would drink anything, once taking such a 
long pull at a frigid fountain that he Cad to pay 
severely for it in pain and perspiration afterwards. 
My mule was of a different character. He had his 
funny side too, but he was the gallery to which 
his brother performed. It was for his sake, and 
perhaps for mine a little, that the Absalom 
attempts were so often made. When there was 
fun on my mule was always in at it. And he 
knew when it was coming. Oftentimes was 1 
surprised at his breaking into a spontaneous trot, 
until I discovered that this always coincided with 
an impending trick of the comedian brother. At 
least they were neither of them vicious, and I 
think we got as much fun out of their mischief as 
they did. 


In days of public depression, a little 
awBLAXMa. private excitement now and then is 
rather invigorating. Bourchier and 1 rode up to 
the summit of Ida one night by moonlight We 
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lost our way, of course, but were put right by a cut- 
throat shepherd. On our way down in the morning 
we got separated, Bourchier going to the left with 
our servants, and I to the right with the shepherd. 
The two little parties were out of sight of each 
other. Suddenly the shepherd stopped, and 
began to (juestion me about my foot-gear, double- 
soled racquet shoes which I had had specially 
made for mountaineering. I innocently revealed^ 
all their charms to him. To my surprise he 
slowly and sullenly said, ‘If I dared I would 
kill you and take them,’ to which I replied, ‘ But 
you don’t dare,’ which luckily was true, as I 
should have fared badly unarmed against his rifle 
and beltful of knives. However, the scene looks 
more alarming in print than it felt, for the would- 
be robber was such a manifest dolt. 


Are surnames easier to remember 

Lm AMI) 00 

when they have the same ending or 
not? If a cricket eleven contains a Philipson, 
a Jackson, a Thompson, a Dixon, a Jephson, a 
Patterson, a Wilson, a Davidson, a Robson, a 
Henderson, and (above all) & Richardson, it is 
distinctly easier for an Englishman to remember 
dieir names than if the}- are a promiscuously- 
terminating lot. For a foreigner the reverse is 
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probably the case. When I first saw a list of the 
Cretan M.P.’s, and noticed that all but three of 
their names ended in -akts, the remembering of 
Cretan names at all seemed to me impossible. 
But a little dissecting and a good deal of familiarity 
made Cretan surnames rather easy to remember. 

‘ Surnames,’ I ought to say, is not a very correct 
description, though I do not think there is any 
authority as to when a surname becomes a sur> 
name. In Crete you can watch the process of 
manufacture. There are three chief name- 
sources. Of course the commonest is the patro- 
nymic, Quifiai. 'ViKap^aKtii (Thomas Richard’s son) ; 
this individual would, however, more probably be 
called OcufiovXiic S^vp/ui^ri^c (Tom of Surrey), the 
second most usual origin of names being from 
places, especially if the place is famous for pro- 
ducing men of a certain class, as Sphakia does 
warriors and Surrey cricketers. But in the case 
of a distinguished man, his own peculiar charac- 
teristics are likely to furnish him with a surname, 
so that Richardson would be still more likely to be 
known as 6oi/iavAirc Aia/SoAopiirri^c, or Tom Demon- 
bowler. A man may of course be distinguished 
only for the length of his nose, or some other 
bodily defect, and is quite likely to find the nick- 
name adhere to him, and even become the surname 
of his posterity. Ladies’ surnames ale still mole 
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complicated. Let us take Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
as our example, as she has recently visited Crete, 
and may have actually undergone some of these 
namings. In the first place she might be Aavpa 
’Aff/uaroc, Laura (the wife of) Chant ; or she 
might be Aal^a Laura (the daughter of) 

Dibbin ; or she might be Aavpa AijSjSivovXa, Laura 
the little Dibbin (unlikely), or Aavpa ' AtrfiarovXa, 
Laura the little Chant (more unlikely still) ; mor^ 
probably, considering her well-advertised per- 
sonality, she would be Aavpa KaTTMtrrpta, Laura the 
Smoker (unfairly, as she does not smoke), or 
Aavpa AvToraXaiVwpoc, Laura the Self-miserable, 
from her account of her tieatment in Crete, 
or Aavpa 'AvTavroKparopitrrpia, Laura the Anti- 
‘ Empire ’-ist. 


VAHEB Of prdnoms (the Greeks call them 
simply ‘names,’ calling surnames ‘epi- 
oHiuflTiAM thetg there is little to be said. They 
are mostly, male and female, taken from a some- 
what limited catalogue of locally-popular saints 
and ancient heroes. 

The Mussulmans, though they have ve^ 
similar surnames to the Christians, have their 
own set of other names, as Agadhena, Aikhe* 
Akhmet. Ali, Arap, Asimi, Bairam, Bilal, Demir, 
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Dervis, Fatme, Hambekhi, Hasan, Housein, 
Ibraim, Ismail, Kandinio, Khainder, Khalil 
Khamil, Kherife, Mekmet, Mourat, Moustapha, 
Nazlf, Omer, Osman, Risvan, Roubopoula, Sail, 
Selim, Tzafer, Tzaferaina, Tzemali, Yusouf, and 
Zarife. 


HOBPiTALiTT The Right after our descent from 
RBOASDLBBB Bourchier and I accepted the 

‘ philoxenia ' of the Mayor of Zaros, a prosperous 
village at the foot of a spur of its southern slope. 
We arrived rather late, but the mayor was a 
man of some importance, and he put forth great 
efforts to entertain us worthily. At half-past nine 
accordingly, rather an ultra-fashionable hour, we 
sat down to dinner on the roof of his house. We 
were very hungry, but, alas! the oil was very 
rancid and very abundant. W e were saved from 
starvation by stodgy black bread and honeycomb 
swallowed surreptitiously — at least I was, for 
Bourchier can eat or drink anything. But the 
mayor’s forte was wine, and he fetched out bottle 
after bottle, beginning with the wine of that 
season, and going back about eight years. 
Towards dessert, for there was to be one oilless 
course, he bethought him of a bottle fourteen 
years old, of which his major-domo ignored the 
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whereabouts. He accordingly essayed to descend 
the stone steps from the roof himself, and whether 
from old age or some more recent cause, the poor 
old man fell bumping on the steps some fifteen 
feet to the ground. The result is indescribable. 
In two minutes the whole village was in or near 
our courtyard. The men talked excited nonsense, 
and the women howled it. The widow — at least, 
the self-imagined anticipatory widow — set up ^ 
weird wail ; she recited her lord’s virtues, and 
forgot his vices ; he became for the nonce a hero, 
a demi-god. He was for her the father of heroes ; 
he had fought against myriads of Turks, and they 
had Bed in dismay ; he alone was good and noble 
^ and the begetter of heroes. It was dismal and 
magnificent, but a trifle strained, for the begetter 
of heroes lay unconscious and practically neglected 
on the flags below. We, being unhysterical and 
unrelated, descended and took him in charge, 
while the universal dirge went drearily on. He 
had a badly contused forehead and a nasty wrist, 
which Bourchier bandaged. But they were not 
satisfied. His not-yet-to-be widow made him 
swallow a teacupful of sour butter. Then, indeed, 
I believed the panegyric was no flattery, for he 
took it off as only a demi-god or an imbedle 
could. It did not have the effect that seemed to 
be expected, but in the morning he was in a ^ 
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way to recovery, and the myriology was thrown 
away. 


AMAZE The Labyrinth is really wonderful, 
AMD MOBS excelling in many ways the Catacombs at 
Rome. Of course it is in the wrong place, which 
puzzles the archaeologists a good deal. It ought 
to be at Knossos where the sweet Ariadne lived 
with her rigorous father, and at Knossos no traces 
of a labyrinth are found, though the stratification 
of the rock is suitable, and one may yet be dis- 
covered. I think the explanation is that there 
was a labyrinth near each of the chief old Cretan 
cities. The stone is almost everywhere easy to 
work, and the country is mountainous ; so when 
a city was founded a quarry was opened in the 
nearest hill, and by the time the city was built the 
quarry was a labyrinth. Certainly the labyrinth 
near Knossos is both perfect quarry and perfect 
labyrinth. There is stone enough — good building 
stone — left ready to be carted or rolled away, to 
build a minor capital, and as for being a maze, 
without an Ariadne of sorts you could never get 
out of it. When not doing labyrinthine duty it 
was probably used as a prison. This, indeed, 
may be the solution of the * tribute ’ story, as 
3pratt suggests. Typical, too, isn’t it of Cretan 
history, especially of that of the last few months ? 
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Perrot tells a story about the Gortynian 
SBALLT Labyrinth, which, he says, is familiar to 

HAPPENED? 

both Christians and Mussulmans, that 
throws some light on the difficulties of the archae- 
ologist in the Levant : 

‘ A hundred years ago some European travellers, 
Franks, as they say, took a peasant of a neigh- 
bouring village for their guide. They entered 
the labyrinth and went right to the end ; there 
they stopped and declared to their guide that he 
would be well paid, but must swear that he would 
reveal nothing of what he was about to see. There 
was nothing to fear ; there was no threat. He 
was only to obey and be dumb. The poor fellow, 
trembling in every limb, promised what was asked. 
Immediately one of the Franks pronounced some 
mysterious formula and touched the wall with his 
finger ; the rock opened, a large door rolled silently 
on its hinges, and a huge hall was seen. The 
audacious men, dragging with them their pecisant, 
who was half dead with fright, went right into it, 
and the flame of their torches at once called forth 
the glitter of gold from the numerous coffers 
arranged all round the chamber. At the end of 
the room on a stone pedestal stood a bronze 
nigger, sword in hand, like a guardian of the 
treasure. Undismayed by this sight, the Euro- 
peans seized the least heavy boxes, those contain- 
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ing the most precious coins, and carried them out 
of the cave. When they had taken as many as 
their mules could carry they told their guide to 
fill his pockets with sequins before he came out 
The poor man wanted to obey well enough ; this 
lovely gold attracted him so and made him dizzy. 
On the other hand, he was terribly afraid of the 
nigger, who seemed to fix him with his horrible 
burning eyeballs. In desperation he looked at the 
sombre head with a suppliant mien, and suddenly, 
as if to answer this dumb prayer of his, it shook 
and seemed to make a sign of encouraging con- 
sent. The peasant's hesitation entirely ceased, 
and plunging his arms into a coffer, he seized the 
gold by handfuls, stuffed his pockets, filled his 
boots ; then, following the Europeans, he threw 
himself out of the room, and the door at once 
closed. The travellers went off with their booty. 
The villager who had accompanied them was soon 
seen to buy fields and vineyards, and became, no 
one quite knew how, one of the richest landlords 
of the country. It was only on his deathbed that 
he told his sons this story, and revealed to them 
the secret of his good luck.’ 

AnanvAL Gortyn, the second most important 
city of old Crete, must have been a big 
town, for its remains are widely scattered. There 
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are bits of old city wall and several temples, a 
theatre and baths, and much debris that is at 
present unclassifiable. It covers the villages of 
AmbeJousa, Metropolis, and Hagioi D^ka and 
their environs, extending to an acropolis on a 
spur of Ida on the north-west, fifty stadia alto- 
gether, according to Strabo. There is a good 
diggable area left, for impecuniousness and Turco- 
phobia (justifiable) have prevented very thorough 
research so far Metropolis, in the centre of the 
old town, is so called as the mother-church of the 
island. It was here Titus ministered. The 
present church is very old, one of the oldest in 
Christendom. It is short from entrance to altar, 
high-walled, and generally striking. In Homer's 
time Gortyn was famous for its walls. Its people 
in Plato's day had a considerable name for wisdom, 
chiefly, no doubt, on account of their excellent 
legal code. This will give it eternal fame along 
with Sinai. It was well placed too, for in the 
wide plain of Messara the judges and police must 
have had a chance of seeing these clever laws 
carried out. No mountain-city could ever have 
produced a practical code. The case of Sinsd is 
not in this way comparable, for the Hebrews were ' 
journeying, and a mere accident chose the holy 
mountain as their law-cradle. I could not find 
the evergreen plane which stood for the ' Lord 
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Warden ’ when Zeus mated Europa. But there 
are evei^reen planes in Crete, and in Crete only,' 
so myths are not all nonsense. 

Ann- The modern Gortynian is also wise. 
MOKiANisK. \Yhen the revolution began last year, 
he took counsel with his archaeological friends and 
decided that whatever else ensued the Turk must 
be prevented from destroying the tables of the 
law and their accessories. So the museum at 
Anibelousa was doomed. The walls were pulled 
down, and everything was either removed or 
buried. I was shown where the celebrated and 
invaluable inscriptions were, and partially unburied 
and tried to decipher them ; but the ancient Gor* 
tynian character is hard to read, and my time was 
precious, so I should not have liked Minos to 
examine me for my ‘Final Bar’ in his own laws. 
The sight however of these famous laws and 
their undignified fate in the days when law is 
more respectable than ever was one never to be 
forgotten. It seemed to justify Lord Elgin. 

ftATDBAL Crete is not like Greece, where all 
the purchasable antiquities have bwn 
manufactured at Florence. You can actually buy 
genuine antiques in the villages. Of course you 
db not often come across anything of really great 

8 
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value. Where Halbherr and Evans have been 
reaping you must only expect to glean. At the 
same time if you pass the night in a village near 
an ancient site, and talk a little numismatics or 
ceramics while your evening meal is being got 
ready, you will probably find a roomful of peasants 
all laden with coins or other curios before you 
have got to the dregs of your coffee. They know 
nothing of values and accept your word and price, 
so you cannot in honour score off them. A funny 
sale it must be to see. By the light of three 
archaic lamps Bourchier and I sat for two hours 
one night surrounded by a crowd of men and 
women, boys and girls, all anxious to sell their 
wares. And the variety ' Statuettes, broken bits 
of statues not always becoming to the hawker, 
gems, lamps, tiny bronzes, weights, Venetian 
articles, and all subject to your appraisement. 
You are bound to buy to show your love for their 
old-world village, though it may be really because 
you like their old-world manners. 


It was an interesting moment last year 
El Kipoicat. jjjg Mussulman peasants were sent 
out to their villages after the revolution was sup- 
posed to be over. And it was most interesting 
in the village of Dhaphnidhais, where was found 
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Korakas, the worst of the Christian chiefs. 
Bourchier and I had the good luck to be there 
when the migration took place. We were sitting 
at the humble cafe discussing murder and incen- 
diarism with the chief, who was master in both, 
when a band of unarmed Mussulmans came in 
sight, escorted by a guard of Turkish soldiers, 
some thirty rifles perhaps. The Christians, at 
the instigation of, or, at any rate, following the 
example of Korakas, became rude — noisily, threat- 
eningly rude. The poor Mussulmans answered 
never a word, naturally, and it was all Bourchier 
and I could do to restrain Korakas and Company 
from going for and annihilating the little band. 
Not that the other Christians were particularly 
bloodthirsty, or that any of these bands had been 
murderously molested in other villages, but that 
the name of Korakas seemed to cast a horrid 
spell over the simpler peasants. He was not a 
fair type of the insurgent leader ; I can think of 
no good quality that could underlie such features 
and expression as his. 

^ Candia in revolution-time is always 

■nMDuuir full to overflowing of Mussulmans, 
thousands coming in from the neigh- 
bouring plain at the first approach of danger. So 
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there are many characteristic sights in the streets. 
One that we ought to impartially approve and 
admire is the Koran -reader and his little crowd of 
eager listeners. I am afraid, judging by the ex- 
pression of the bystanders, the verses he reads 
are not about blessed peacemakers ; but the mollah 
himself remains severely impassive, and the effect 
is in the words he reads, not in his tone. 

It is not unlikely that he was profiting by the 
presence of a European to read some such passage 
as this (from the 83rd Sura) : 

* The sinners indeed laugh the faithful to scorn : 

And when they pass by them they wink at one another, 

And when they return to their own people, they return 
jesting, 

And when they see them they say, “ Verily, these are the 
erring ones.” 

And yet they have no mission to be their guardians. 

Therefore, on that day the faithful shall laugh the infidel to 
scorn.’ 

Sometimes he takes his eyes from the book, and 
says a few quiet words ; when he has done, the 
people move slowly and silently away. 

We are accustomed to call the Turks a fanatical 
race and Mohammedanism a fanatical faith, but 
the fanaticism is after all only religious earnest- 
ness. What there is unpleasant about it is the 
brutality common to all uncivilized natures, 
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A TBXPLB OF Hxcavation is naturally a trifle back- 
THEMniBs. Crete. There is not a great 

quantity of antiquarian knowledge, there is very 
little money for the purpose, and digging always 
raises difficulties in Turkey both with the 
authorities and with the peasants. There is, 
however, an arch^eoiogical society at Candia, 
which in a quiet way has done excellent work at 
the cave of Zeus (on the plain half-way up Ida) 
and at Gortyn. Dr. Joseph Hadjidhakis is the 
soul of the society and honorary curator of its 
museum at Candia. The little building (on the 
episcopal premises) has many treasures, especially 
vases, small bronzes, and gems. Some of the 
most interesting objects are votive oflerings found 
in the cave of Zeus by M. Triphyllis, our hospit- 
able and versatile Vice-Consul at Retimo. All 
that has been written about Cretan antiquities — 
it is not much, of course — is to be found in 
the little library. The names most famous in 
this connection are those of A. J. Evans and 
Halbherr. 

A vast amount of work remains to be done, and 
in a sense it will be easy, for there has been no 
quixotic I talo- American Count-General scattering 
films of uncertainty broadcast over all the best 
sites^ as in Cyprus. 
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A OBBTAN Strange what little difference 

education seems to make to the ap- 
parent intelligence of people. In passing from 
European Greece to Crete, you go from the 
country where secondary education is more widely 
diffused than anywhere else in Europe into an 
absolute educational desert, where only a sixth 
of the population can read and write. Though 
equally, or perhaps more than equally, Greek, 
they are somewhat less talkative, and in this way 
some of their ignorance remains latent ; but on 
the usual subject of Cretan conversation — the 
insurrection under all its aspects — they are well 
informed. Their memories are elastic, their imagi- 
nations luxuriant, and there is little self-restraint, 
so that their converse, though an index of their 
intelligence, gives little indication of their educa- 
tion or lack of it. Yet from the way the ordinary 
people look up to a stranger, or to a compatriot 
who has been through the Athens University, one 
can see their admiration of knowledge and guess 
their want of it. There is only one all-round man 
in the island that 1 know of, and he suffers a little 
From this mental isolation — a^, rather common insular 
fact, I fancy. The smaller the island, indeed, the 
greater a polygon is its paragon. This Cretan 
Arnold Forster scorned the idea of being merely 
encylopsdic, he was a universal specialist The 
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very word ‘ encyclopedia ’ suggests a mere row of 
books, thirty or forty volumes perhaps ; but the 
specialist is a man of monographs and original 
research. 


Educated Cretans are chiefly of two 

BLEEDERS ^ 

PLEADERS, classes, the medical and le^al. Of 
the former the less said and seen the 
better, though sometimes he can play piquet. 
The doctor is not a bad sort, only a bad sort of 
doctor. I am told he used to be worse. There 
is a surgeon in Canea, however, who deserves 
notice ; he is the only surgeon pure and simple ; 
he studied eight years in Europe ; he has enough 
to live on apart from his practice; he does not 
care about fees ; he would probably pay a lot to 
be given a really exciting operation. The other 
professional people, the legal, are both better and 
worse than the medical. They are better pro- 
fessionally, for they know thefr work, and are no 
greedier of high fees than the ‘ sawbones ’ (a man 
will do about tq^thousand foot-pounds of jaw- 
work for a few piastres) ; but to the Vali and the 
Consuls they are a nuisance of the first order. 
That is not entirely to their discredit, of course ; 
for in a land burning for freedom there ipust be 
someone to focus the burning. And some there 
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are who do this out of a single heart, because they 
are born patriots. But there are others who are 
.modern-souled enough to do it for reclame, who 
use their political capacity to swell their fee-books. 
Most of the Christian lawyers became insurgents 
this year, and a few of them were chiefs. They 
had no separate 'Devil’s own,’ but joined the 
bands of the villages to which their families 
belonged. 


There are very few Turks in Crete, 

TBB ' 

snLTAKfl only the army and a few civilian officials. 

To Europeans, especially to nous autres 
Anglais^ Turkish officers appear peculiar. They 
are of two orders — well-seasoned veterans, who 
have risen from the ranks, and youngsters of 
good family, who get very rapid promotion. 
The former have experience and pluck, but are 
♦generally slow-witted, much better corporals than 
captains; the latter are bright, and of officerly 
bearing, with a smattering pf one or two European 
languages. The average age of a major is, 1 
should say, less than that of a lieutenant,, which 
means that there is a dearth of educated company 
officers and of experienced held officers. « 
The Turkish civilian is well known in Europe, 
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for he has been much written of and ofttimes 
described. , He is not as stupid as he looks; he 
never gives himself away, nor in word does he* 
give away his administration, but he is slow to 
move and difficult to be moved. I n conversation 
with Europeans he is not in these days fanatical — 
at any rate in Crete ; but, whether from fear or 
inclination, he obeys orders from Constantinople, 
however barbarous or treacherous they may be. 
He is not capable of repentance or remorse, or is 
very able to hide such weaknesses. 

The ‘ Young Turkey ’ party has a real existence 
in the island, not much among the civilians, but 
in ever-increasing dimensions among the soldiery. 
Especially are the younger better-read officers 
amenable to its fascinations. The Mechveret has 
a considerable sale, and each copy is read to or by 
a score of soldiers. The attitude of many officers 
to their Sovereign is a mixture of affection and 
disaffection, of distrust and loyalty. I was talking 
one day with an officer about the then recent 
Constantinople massacres 1 suggested that 
Jziet Bey or a Palace clique was probably really 
responsible, but, to my astonishment, the young 
Turk salaamed profoundly, muttering, ‘ 1 cannot 
name the arch-criminal.’ It seemed to them 
indeed then^before the war, of course — ^that their 
country was going to the dogs — the giaours. 
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^ The best thing in Turkey is the 
TURKISH language, not that one hears much of it 
in Crete unless one hunts for it. The 
easiest way to do that is to keep passing and 
repassing the military cordon during a revolution 
without escort. The first impression is of musical- 
ness, as of a honey- throated Arabic or an Oriental 
Italian. For all its lack of vowels it is very liquid, 
and its four zs, though ugly in theory and very 
difficult for a novice to distinguish, are not obtru- 
sive ; nor is that somewhat smothered aspirate 
Ain. After a brief acquaintance you are struck 
with the number of words you know. There are 
a couple of hundred words that have got embedded 
in English, most of them, of course, with a technical 
meaning, but some casual visitors, like our old 
friend ‘ bosh.’ Then, again, there are Greek 
words, which the classical scholar or the traveller 
in the Peloponnese may remember, and Turkish 
words which have crept into Romaic. And, lastly, 
there is a goodly array of modern European 
words, chiefly of French or Italian extraction, 
which are in regular employment, words which 
shock you rather — such as cAe^ (cheque), moda 
(fashion), numero (number) — and look like hob- 


goblins in the Turkish character. Theft, as your 
initiation becomes completer, you are delighted 
with the Persian and Arabic roots, which are 
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recognised denizens, and charm by their infinite 
variety. 


STMOMTUB Turk in the popular imagination 

poKBULTAK. jg Sultan. His name, Abdul 
Hamid, signifies ‘Son of God’ — comment super- 
fluous. The ‘ Commander of the Faithful ' used 
to be his best- known title, and after the events of 
the last few months it will be generally admitted 
that he has still plenty of the faithful at his com- 
mand with which to attack the stranger either 
within or without his gates, and that he has not 
yet forgotten how to command. He even seems 
to command the unfaithful with success sometimes. 
Latterly we have heard more of his claim to be 
‘ the Shadow of God,* and if shadow is allowed to 
mean the darkness cast by the shadowed passing 
between some substance and the light, the claim 
must be allowed, for Mohammedan countries have 
got under a cloud ; but in Turkish ' shadow* also 
means ‘ protection ’ or * a:gis,’ and it is thus most 
usually interpreted in Turkey. A more favourite 
title perhaps in Stamboul is ‘ the Support of the 
World,’ the word for ‘ world ’ also meaning ‘ time.’ 
His Majesty has certainly had a hand in holding 
up a con^derable proportion of the Eastern world 
lately, and his staying powers are indisputable* 
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The word for ‘politics’ in Turkish 

POUTIOAL ^ 

UMTS FROM also sisTnifics ‘flattery,’ akin rather to 

TDBXISH ® ' 

our ‘ policy,’ which reflects more than 
an epigrammatic, almost a photographic, truth. 
High functionaries are ‘pillars’ (of the State, as 
with us), and to ‘ listen ’ means to ‘ obey,’ as in 
many despot-made languages. That the word for 
‘ absolute power ’ should also mean ‘ torment,’ 
however, seems to suggest that the people have 
unawares been allowed a voice in the development 
of their language. One of the words for ‘ breast ' 
means ‘the place of honour,’ and denotes the 
dignity of the Grand Vizier ; ‘justice ’ is a ‘ gift ’; 
m suite, ‘ progress ’ means ‘ promotion ’ and 
‘abundance.’ The ‘law’ is ‘honour’ and an 
‘angel.’ For the non-ruling classes synonyms 
run less kindly. ' Creature ’ or ‘ man ’ means 
‘ slave ’ ; ‘ oppressed ’ and ‘ peaceable ’ are con- 
vertible terms ; an ‘ imitator ’ is a ' renegade,’ an 
‘inventor’ a ‘heretic’; ‘naughtiness’ and ‘sedition,’ 
‘rebellion’ and ‘brigandage,’ are a pleasant pair 
of synonyms, especially as in practice sedition and 
rebellion are indistinguishable, so that a naughty 
person becomes a brigand, and is treated as such. 
On the same lines, we find ‘insolence,’ * rebellion,’ 
and ‘ inundation ’ all covered by one word One 
word for ‘ fanaticism’ means ‘obstinacy,’ another, 
an ‘attack of anger,’ obviously according to 
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whether it be against or for the official. We find, 
too, although this is not a solely Turkish idea, 
that ‘ to protect ’ is ‘ to tame.’ But the climax is 
reached when we discover that ‘committee’ in 
Bulgaria, and probably in Armenia and Crete, 
means ‘ brigand ’ ! 

Turkish war-terms have also an interest, though 
it must be conceded that the recent campaign has 
disproved the synonymity of some of the cruelest 
specimens. That ‘ heart-fetching ’ and ‘ warrior ’ 
should be equivalent does not surprise us ; every 
nursemaid within the radius would admit that they 
mean the same thing, but that for ‘ pitiless ’ one 
may read ‘ intrepid ’ most maids, of all sorts, 
would deny. That ‘ war ’ and ' massacre ’ should 
be synonymous seems also anachronistic and 
Anatolian. 

‘ Bashi-Bozouk ’ is a term often misunderstood 
in Europe. It merely signifies a warrior without 
regulation headgear, or with it disarranged, or in 
a bad state, and so a volunteer, or even a civilian. 
Against this we may remember that ' Kurd ’ means 
wolf*; though a ‘ Tartar,’ or, more accurately, 
* Tatar,’ is only a ‘ courier.* Two other terms are 
instructive historically : ‘ prisoner ’ is equivalent 
to ‘slave,’ and — welladayl — ‘correspondent* to 
‘ spy.’ Only the Albanians acted up to this latter 
idea in the Turco-Greek war. 
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tubxjbe There are, of course, many names for 
the Deity, most of them implying awe 
rbvealbd. qjj worshipper ; one in 

common use is ‘ the Nourisher/ whence the word 
for ‘ pity ’ means also ‘ rain.’ As a relic of old 
Persian belief, ‘ sun ’ and ‘ affection ’ are repre- 
sented by the same word ; similarly, ‘ soul ’ and 
' ardour ’ are identical. Fate-ideas are abundant : 

‘ fortune ’ and ‘ turn,’ ‘ misfortune ’ and ‘ novelty ’ 
(r/. ‘accident* in many languages), ‘strait* and 
‘anxiety,’ are natural pairs. A considerable 
tendency to veneration is visible in ‘ old,’ ‘ great ’ 
and ‘ husband,’ and ‘old man’ and ‘holy* being 
equivalents. The former also suggests disparity 
of age betMveen husbands and wives as a usual 
thing. Synonyms illustrative of Turkish ethics are 
very numerous : ‘power’ and ‘rigour,’ ‘devourer’ 
and ‘ ignoble,* ‘ sufficient’ and ‘ faithful to engage- 
ments,’ * absence ’ and ‘ calumny ’ (though this 
may only mean that there can be no calumny 
without absence, and not that absence necessarily 
implies calumny), ‘ to let cool ’ and ' to make lose 
esteem,’ ‘ looking for pretexts ’ and ‘ default,’ 

‘ human ’ and ‘ polite,’ * free ’ and ‘ presumptuous,* 

‘ who speaks ’ and ‘ who consents ’ (the opposite of 
our ‘ silence gives consent ’), * heart ’ and ' change ’ 
(an instructive gloss on polygamy, whether from 
the husband's or the wife’s point of view), 
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‘ complete ’ and * comme il faut,’ ‘ education ' and 
' modesty.’ The Turkish word for Venus could 
be equally well derived from that which means 
‘ flower ’ or that which means ' poison,’ the 
philological nut being as hard to crack as the 
philosophical. Every ‘ asker ’ is a ‘ beggar,’ and 
‘ discussion ' is a ‘ wager.’ That ‘ wound ’ and 
‘ reputation,’ and ‘ contrary ’ and ‘ detested,’ should 
coincide does not suggest equanimity ; though, as 
‘ irony ’ means * moonshine,’ and ‘ good humour 
‘slight intoxication,’ we feel compensated. We 
are not surprised to find that ‘ beautiful ’ and 
‘good’ are synonyms, or ‘ ugly ’ and ‘ immodest,’ 

‘ feeble ’ and ‘ absurd,’ * crooked ’ and ‘ ridiculous,’ 

‘ bent ’ and ‘ dishonest.’ That ‘ extended ’ equals 
‘ gay ’ is also intelligible, but why ‘ old woman, 

‘ frail young woman,’ * warm wind,' ‘ calamity,’ and 
‘last days of winter,’ should all be represented by 
one term, I confess I do not understand. That 
‘ nose ’ should be used for ‘ arrogance,’ instead of 
our familiar ‘ cheek,’ is strange at first sight, but 
is, 1 think, an improvement. ‘ Chin ’ or ‘ lower 
jaw’ in Turkish means ‘boasting,’ often almost 
our ‘Jaw’; ‘face,’ ‘courage,’ and ‘modesty’ are 
synonyms; ‘free-throated’ means ‘indiscreet,’ 
and ‘cooked’ ‘experienced’ (the opposite to 
‘ raw Turning to social or professional charac- 
teristics, a ‘ writer ’ or at any rate a ‘ litterateur,’ 
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is ‘ chaste/ a ‘plagiary* is a ‘ gleaner/ a ‘ monk ’ 
is ‘assiduous/ ‘ like a dervish ’ means ‘modestly/ 
and a ‘ guardian ’ is ‘ one who has learnt by heart ’ 
(probably the Koran). A ‘ librarian ' is a ‘ man 
of faith/ either because the books are entrusted 
to him, or because they are for the most part 
religious books. A ‘ lacquey ’ is ‘ rus^' much 
more so than in monogamous countries. 

ORYBTAL Languages always have bits of custom 
uzbd imbedded in them, and Turkish is no 
exception to the rule Many hints could 
be found that in the multitudes of wives is no 
peace. The ‘ veil ’ and ' modesty ’ are convertible, 
assumed and laid aside together presumably. 

‘ Virtue ’ is the ‘ state of being well guarded,’ as 
in other Southern countries, however. ‘ H usband ’ 
and ‘ wife ’ are ‘ something permitted ’ (like ‘ la 
Ugitime ') ; ‘ harem ’ is closely connected with the 
ideas of respect and prohibition. ' Divorce ’ 
means ‘ freeing ’ ^generally of the husband), and 
‘ maternal,’ alas ! too truly, is equivalent to 
‘ignorant.’ A ‘bachelor’ is ‘bare,’ lacking in 
the warmth of family affection, we may suppose. 
‘ Coiffure ’ is ‘ deceit,’ as it often is in London or 
Paris. A ‘ bath-room * is a ‘ window-house,^ which 
is just what it is not with us. To ‘ change ’ money is 
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to * Spoil ’ it, not, as might be imagined, on account 
of the exorbitant money-changer's profits, but most 
probably because gold is turned into silver and 
silver into copper. 1 1 is the one who gives change 
who is the spoiler, all the same. ‘Ceremony* 
is ‘ trouble ’ in T urkey as elsewhere, and life is 
pretty troublesome for Consuls and the like. A 
‘cornet’ is ‘pain,’ as we can readily believe, 
though 1 fancy the origin of the synonymeity is 
not due to the hearer’s or even the player’s con- 
tortions, but rather to the twisting of the tube. A 
' turn ’ is a ‘ handkerchief.’ The ‘ breast * is the 
‘pocket,’ for the Eastern has no other, and 
‘ flock ’ means ‘ wealth,’ as in pecunia. ‘ Pig ’ and 

* perfidious ’ mean the same, and connote all that is 
detestable for the Turk. ‘ Black ’ is ' unfortunate,’ 
either as being connected with mourning or 
with niggers. The * right side ’ means an 

* oath,’ because of the position in which an oath 
is taken. 


TBu-TALB There are several love-terms of In- 
terest, though the majority are rather 
ultra-oriental. ‘ Kiss ’ and ' peach ’ are synonyms, 
which seems to suggest that the cheek, where the 
peach-bloom is, is the usual kissing-place. How- 
ever, the mere delicacy of the luxury, or the idea 
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of sweetness, may be enough to account for it. 
To ‘embrace’ is to ‘please,’ evidently by a 
circuitous route. To ‘ make blush ’is to ‘ roeist,’ 
which sounds good English slang. ‘ Ruby ’ 
means ‘ lips,’ but likewise ‘ red ink ’ and ‘ wine,’ 
so it is a mere colourman’s fancy. ‘ Pearl ’ is 
another word for ‘ darling,’ *is in the love-rhymes 
of other nations. ‘ Heart-beating ’ is the ‘ frothing 
of water by the wind,’ and ‘ eye ’ and ‘ fountain ’ are 
the same word, though less because the eye is the 
source of tears than because a natural fountain 
looks rather like an eye , the idea is common in 
Romaic, as in Mavromati (‘ black eye ’), a common 
name for a source. ‘ To arrive inappropriately ’ is 
' to fall drop by drop ’ Of interesting geographical 
names it is, perhaps, worth noting that Sahara 
means both ‘desert’ and ‘trouble,’ and Soudan 
‘ without water ’ and ‘ without importance.’ The 
French seem likely to find more truth in the 
former than ourselves in the latter equivalence. 
Among miscellaneous word-parables we may 
remark ‘white hair’ for ‘lichen,’ ‘sparrow-finger’ 
for ‘ little finger,’ ‘ armchair * the same word as 
• flattery,’ ‘language’ as ‘face,’ ‘star’ as ‘north wind,’ 

‘ satin ’ as ‘ atlas,’ ‘ luggage ' as ' nightmare ’ (both 
heavy), ‘ employment ’ as ‘grammar,’ ‘manner’ as 
‘science.’ ‘The place of Last Judgment’ is a 
‘ crowd,’ which can hardly be called an exaggera- 
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tion. The ‘ chief rower ' is the ‘ attack,’ not unlike 
our ‘stroke.’ Instead of to learn ‘by heart* a 
Turk says ‘ by breast,’ as does a Greek. There 
are trivial humorous coincidences too of course, 
such as — ‘ chek ’ means ‘draw,’ ‘telef’ means 
‘ death ’ or ‘ ruin,’ and may actually have con- 
tributed a little to hinder the introduction of the 
telephone. ‘ Dana ’ means ‘ savant ’ — can they 
have been of Turkish extraction .<* ‘ Shark ’ means 
‘ Levant,’ and suggests ‘ sharkey * for ‘ Levantine.’ 
The word ‘Turk ’in Turkish means ‘rude,’ but 
Turks call themselves Osmanli. 


TBBiDBAL Very few people grow up fond of 
grammar. Personally, I dote on 
dictionaries, but hnd grammars unexciting. 
However, an exception must in common fairness 
be made to Turkish grammar, for a Turkish verb 
is a ‘ thing of beauty,’ and might easily be a ‘joy 
for ever.’ It is the most delightfully conjugatable 
verb in Europe. The simple kind has about five 
thousand inflections, and yet they are so sweetly 
symmetrical that, apart from the gerundlike 
verbal locutions and the verbal indications of 
time, they can be mastered in a few hours. You 
have, to start with, an ordinary conjugation, more 
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or less like a Greek or Latin verb, with one 
hundred and thirty-four inflections, and then you 
multiply by thirty-six according to the following 
table : 

Active. 



Determinate. 

Indeterminate. 

Reciprocal. 

Affirmative • 

Simple. 

— 

-in 

-ish. 

Causal. 

-dir 

-indir 

-ishdir. 

Negative • 

Simple. 

-ma 

-inma 

-ishma 

Causal. 

-dirma 

-indirma 

-ishdirma 

Impotential • 

Simple. 

-ama 

-inama 

ishama 

Causal. 

-dirama 

-indirama 

-ishdirama. 


Passive. 



Determinate. 

Indeterminate. 

Reciprocal. 

Affirmative ' 

Simple. 

-ll 

-inil 

-ishil. 

Causal. 

-diril 

-indiril 

-ishdinl. 

Negative ‘ 

Simple. 

-ilma 

-inilma 

-ishilma. 

Causal. 

-dirilma 

-indirilma 

-ishdirilma. 

Imfotential : 

Simple. 

-ilama 

•inilama 

-ishilama. 

Causal. 

-dirilama 

-indirilama 

-ishdirilama. 


The last termination looks rather formidable, but 
it is only six letters when written, and ‘bakish- 
dirilama ’ (eight letters) is in English ‘ be unable 
to be caused to look at each other ’ (ten words or 
thirty-flve letters). There are, unfortunately, also 
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three complex categories^ which are too fearsome 
to contemplate. 

wATBs Pleasant to look at are the Naiads. 

WBXOHBB. They are dressed nowadays according 
to the archaic rule, not as in the palmy days of 
Greek art, and looking at them does not render 
one lymphatic. They are business-like, these 
modern nymphs, though gossipy withal. But the 
European who haunts their habitats will have 
frequent cause to grumble at them, for they leave 
never a button on his garments, and beat his 
wristbands to ribbons. Their lessive is generally 
performed in the pool which lies before the village 
fountain. There, trussed high, they stand, and in 
the intervals of conversation bang the clothes 
between the upper and the nether washing-stone. 
Hither, too, at all hours of the day come little 
nymphs with old American petroleum-tins, with 
improvised handles, to carry water to their 
cottages. But hither rarely come the men of the 
village, for custom proscribes it ; yet the rare 
stranger the Naiads are glad to see, and theyofifer 
him of the purest water from a carefully ivashed 
tin, and give him all the information he needs. 
Dryads and Hamadryads are obsolete, and even 
the Nereid, stiU so often seen on the Italian coast 
in summer, is unknown in Cretan waters. 
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ohaupion There is worse music even than the 
hornet’s, so powerful is association. 
For an ordinarily well-behaved hornet, though he 
usually displays unnecessary curiosity as to the 
softness of the human ear, is not really aggressive ; 
his defence looks a bit like defiance, it is true, but 
that is only because man is so suspicious. But 
the mosquito is a different creature, a really 
radically vicious beast. His note is an open 
challenge , he goes for his victim colours flying 
and trumpet blaring ; he has no pity and little 
fear. And at night, to change the simile, when 
these animated self- directed torpedoes come in 
shoals, even a torpedo-net is an uncertain defence. 
War is impossible , with the aid of a candle you 
may get rid of half a dozen, but you only add 
keenness for revenge to the natural wickedness of 
the survivors. There is but to endure. And if 
this is true of the ordinary mosquito, what is to 
be said of the giant variety with the black spots 
on a white ground ? One sunny day in Sep- 
tember Bourchier and I sought out a quiet glade, 
meaning to lunch by its purling stream. A fire 
was lit to do our kebabs by, and we lay down to 
contemplate the sylvan scene and drink in its soft 
sounds. Almost immediately the enemy arrived 
in force. We drew near the fire, into its smoke, 
but in vain ; and after an unequal conflict of some 
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five minutes, bag and baggage were we bundled 
out, to eat in shadeless, streamless sadness. 

piouB With this maddening music still in 
my ears, it is not unnatural to find my 
thoughts stray off to dancing dervishes. To a 
small orchestra, chiefly of drums, one by one they 
enter the charmed circle and slowly turn. Some 
in blue, some in red, some in white, and some in 
black. At last each has found his place, and the 
gyrations grow faster. Heads are thrown out 
at an obtuse angle, and quicker and quicker 
they go, till they almost seem motionle.ss Then 
they as gradually uncoil. It does not strike one 
as funny or un-Sundayish — un- Friday ish rather — 
but it fills one with a feeling of mystery. The 
philosophic theory' of circles has for a moment 
become feelable and the soul is soothed. The 
whole service which has preceded the dancing 
has been slightly soporific. It is especially 
Quakerlike. It is sombre and slow, but decorous 
and dignified. The mosque has little ornamenta- 
tion except texts from the Koran to distract the 
attention. It is obviously a house of meditation 
and prayer more than of praise and instruction. 
Thus during the ages have Mussulman and 
Quaker character been formed. No doubt the 
latter is^ the finer product of the two, as the 
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Western is greater than the Eastern, and the 
Christian than the Mohammedan ; but there is 
much of the staid thoughtfulness of the Friends 
to be found in Turkey. They take a good deal 
of rousing, but few foes are more formidable than 
Friends when their political or religious feelings 
are really kindled. 


TBBLE8BEB Hercules and St. Paul between them 
wiped out nearly all the big game in 
the island, so that there is nothing now but the 
ibex or mountain-goat. There is fur on a small 
scale, and feather, but they both want finding, and 
the indigenous dog can’t help you much. There 
was once capercailzie, but it has disappeared, and 
snipe, duck, partridges, and pigeons are the most 
plentiful birds. During the recent disturbances 
no one in the ships of war (except an Admiral, of 
course) could shoot, but in days gone by Akrotiri, 
with its extremely rough going, was pretty well 
known to the British naval sportsman. 


^ I got a baby ibex in the Sphakia 
oBionrAi. region, and sent it to a friend in 

GOAT. 

England. It took a long while over 
the journey, so that its future host had plenty of 
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time to get up the subject of ibices. Hooks did 
not prove of much assistance, though 1 think 
Erhard in his treatise on the Fauna of the 
Cyclades has something to say on the subject ; 
but a visit to the Zoo was fruitful in anxiety- 
bearing details of their customs when in activity. 
It seems that on occasion, such as a fit of sulks or 
climate, it takes half a dozen keepers to reduce 
him to sweet reasonableness. He sometimes 
playfully pins one of his attendants to the wall, 
which, with horns four feet long (like that from 
which the bow of Pandarus was made), must be 
quite easy. Pliny is the great authority on the 
subject, and he says they have ‘ vast horns, like 
the scabbards of swords.’ No one knows exactly 
what the great naturalist meant by this, and still 
less is it possible to translate his ' in hsec se 
librant, ut tormento aliquo rotati in petras, 
potissimum e monte aliquo in alium transilire 
quxrentes, atque recussu pernicius, quo libuerit, 
exultant’ All which is more easy to vaguely 
imagine than to formulate with precision. It is 
true that an ibex can jump from mountain to 
mountain — in Crete, for there are several ravines 
not more than forty feet across which they could 
certainly * negotiate.’ My month-old baby could 
do five feet standing high-jump, and treble that 
with a run is about their * record.’ At any rate. 
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anyone who has owned an ibex will agree with 
Pliny that if is a beast of ‘wonderful pernicity.’ 

The dreariest spot in all the world, 
8LAUOBTBE jyjore desolate than a deserted village, 
more doleful even than a battle-field, is an olive- 
grove destroyed by fire. In days not long ago 
the village of Voukolies was very rich in olives ; 
its trees were old and fruitful , many of them 
were eight or nine feet in girth. Last year the 
senseless hand of the destroyer came upon them, 
and the charred corpses lie still where they fell. 
Not for two centuries will Voukolies see such 
trees again, and in the years that come between 
millions of piastres will be missing, and many of 
the villagers will have to go elsewhere. It was 
the stupidest crime of which the Christians were 
guilty. 


It is not generally known in England 
that Mohammedans have monasteries, 
but there are several in Crete, and a couple even 
in Thessaly. They are called ' tekes,’ and the 
life within them is not unlike that in a religious 
house of the Eastern Church. When I visited 
one last year the Prior was extr^ely courteous 
and hospitable. He was entertaining a large 
party of poor refugees pretty much in the same 
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manner as the Christian monasteries were taking 
care of theirs. No comparison, however, can be 
made as to the numbers looked after in this way, 
for the Christian monks must have fed some 
twenty or thirty thousand homeless women and 
children, while the two or three ‘ tekes ’ probably 
only accounted for two or three hundred. The 
Prior of the house 1 visited showed me an 
interesting Greek inscription, of which this ' teke ’ 
was the proud possessor; it did not seem to be 
taken much care of, but he assured me no harm 
would happen to it 


TD BABiTAT I had a very interesting conversation 
^ mutessarif on the sub- 
ject of Turkish art. Of music, of course, 
little could be said. Certainly a military band 
frequently played outside the Commandant’s 
quarters, and failing anything better it was a 
pleasant variation of Canea noises, but most of 
its repertoire was European. The real music of 
Turkey is the doleful chant of the muezzin — 
breaking every now and then into a weird shrill 
scream — and its imitations in lay life. The 
orchestra consists of drum, clarinet and, espe- 
cially in the hill districts, a species of treble 
bagpipe« something like that in vogue in Brittany. 
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Of painting there is not a trace. The mutessarif 
explained this on religious grounds. He said 
that as no decoration was allowed in a mosque, 
except the writing of verses from the Korin, all 
their art had run into writing. It was thus that 
the Oriental became so superb a calligraphist, 
for there can be no doubt that an indifferently 
educated Mussulman writes as well as an educated 
European, while the Turkish or Arabic writing- 
artist can do wonders with his pen. And I dare 
say he is helped by the very difficulty of his 
alphabet, for if his writing is not perfectly clear 
it is unintelligible. It is probable also that the 
Mohammedans have felt an antipathy to pictures 
because the Greek Church, with which they are 
chiefly familiar, makes such use of them ecclesi- 
astically. Painting as such becomes taboo to 
them. 


A lOBBiDDEN Photography is to the good Turk a 
thing accursed. There are plenty of 
photographs to be had of the Sultan and some 
other prominent Mussulmans, but they are not 
allowed to sit for them. However, all Turks are 
not good Turks, for a camera is seductive, and 
the longing to have a portrait of people one cares 
for is strong even where it is forbidden, perhaps 
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all the stronger for that reason. All the same, I 
was rather surprised one day when a high official 
of unimpeachable Mussulmanhood showed me 
with evident pride the carte of a very pretty 
girl, saying : ‘ That is my daughter, my only 
daughter ; is she not beautiful ?’ He added that 
she was at an English school and was very clever. 
So there may be hope for the Turk yet. 


A Mussulman is not guilty of such 
BBUBVABLE Qvert gratitude as is a Christian. In 
the mayoralty at Candia and in the Konak there 
there was little demonstrativeness. Around the 
commissioner of the Relief Committee were 
placed, some standing, some sitting, the Mayors 
of the villages from which came those who were 
to be relieved- The Mayors were for the most 
part men of solid parts, with some education and 
more dignity. There was one, however, who had 
to make his mark when witnessing the signature 
of his protdg^s. A Turk, when making his 
mark, does not make a cross, naturally, nor even 
a crescent, but uses a stamp with his initials. All 
the peasants seemed to carry their signets on their 
persons. It did not seem to be thought at all 
improper for a widow or orphaness to come for^ 
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ward, receive her dole and make her mark, though 
there seemed to be a tacit understanding that 
everyone should look the other way. The only 
person who seemed grateful was the Pasha ; but 
there was a reason for this, as for the thanklessness 
of the peasants, for he wanted to get these people 
out of the town, and they did not want to leave it 
while there was any more plundering of Christian 
houses to be done, and they were only receiving 
the alms on condition that they left Candia within 
a week. Many other villagers had refused to be 
helped on these terms, but two or three weeks 
later they had to leave the town — minus relief. 
They repented no doubt in sackcloth and ashes, 
or at any rate in windowless and roofless cabins. 
This evil has arisen again this revolution, and 
Candia is more empty of Christians and full of 
Mussulmans than ever before. And the eviction 
of the latter and the repatriation of the former 
will be harder than ever. 


vmuETo you to have the atmosphere 
AHjBXTBiMB. Nouconformist conscience about 

you,' you may feel happy in Crete. It is true 
that its personifications sometimes wear emerald- 
coloured turbans, that more often they wear baggy 
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trousers and fezzes ; but the same intolerant spirit 
beats beneath the ornamental waistcoat of the 
Oriental as under the Western broadcloth. Bom 
under different stars, your Mussulman friend 
would have filled St. James’s Hall on Sunday 
evenings, and his Christian second-self would have 
pricked out the eyes of the Christ on an eikon with 
virtuous gusto. By their nervous restlessness of 
eye you know them both — it proclaims to all 
their vices and their virtues, for the zealot can be 
as much of an advantage to his state as he often 
is a nuisance. He is both in Turkey 

It must not be forgotten that the native Mussul- 
mans are descended from perverts and feel a 
natural rancour against those who have dared to 
hold fast the faith, while the latter despise them 
for the cowardice of their forefathers. It is prob- 
able that a good many of them would retrovert 
if autonomy were to come and give Christianity 
the upper hand. 


Although Englishmen meet with a 
very pleasant reception at the hands of 
the authorities in Crete, they are not 
entirely free from the annoyances which appear 
to be inseparable from Turkish rule. On one 
occasion one of my servants came to me in great 
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distress, saying he had been disarmed at the 
entrance to the town. This was particularly rude, 
as he was a gendarme. He was a huge baby, 
six feet two, fifteen stone, and superlatively willing, 
and the little Turkish soldiers were only too glad to 
subject him to an indignity, for he was a Christian. 
Of course, the Mutessarif restored his arms with 
many apologies. Another time, at Retimo, I 
learnt that my servant was in prison. He was a 
splendid fellow, Alevisi by name, the only guide 
who knows the island and English ways, and a bit 
of an archieologist to boot, and also a Christian. I 
went off straight to HussniBey.the Mutessarif, with 
our good Vice-Consul, Mr Triphyllis. We learnt 
that poor Alevisi was charged with aiding and abet- 
ting the desertion of some T urkish soldiers. It was 
easy to prove an alibi, for he had been with me in 
the interior for three weeks, and the offence was 
only a few days old. I promised Hussni that I 
would produce Alevisi if he wished to send the 
matter to trial, and asked him to deliver him to 
me on the spot. This he did, and there the 
matter ended. It was only a matter of petty 
village spite, but it shows how unpleasant life can 
he in Crete for a Christian, unless he has a friend 
at Court. He would probably have lain in prison 
untried for weeks,. if he had not been a European’s 
“Sfjwrvant. 
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A TiTAMio flora of the island can be divided 

NOBBOAT. roughly into three zones — the plains, the 
mountain-slopes, and the higher parts of the moun- 
tains, or up to I, OCX) feet, from i,ooo to 3,5cx> feet, 
and above 3,500 feet. Even apart from altitude, 
trees seem to favour particular localities. The 
most noticeable tree is the sad-leaved olive, which 
is alone almost capable of supporting the entire 
population in idleness. The olive-trees of Selinos 
are probably the handsomest in the world. On 
the southern shore is the Aleppo pine , near 
Retimo the Valonea oak, also a self productive 
and lazifying tree. In Sphakia cypresses abound. 
The carob is another source of profit ; it exists in 
small quantities near Candia and in many other 
districts, wholesale only near Sitia. Its bean eft 
masse is very offensive to the civilized nt)se. Far 
otherwise is it with the orange and the lemon, 
which please everywhere, and are especially 
plentiful and pleasant at Alikianou, where millions 
of oranges are gathered every year. The fig 
too is common, with its faint agreeable perfume, 
its thick shade and dainty fruit. The chestnut is 
most met with in the province of Selinos and the 
parts of Canea and Kisamos adjoining, especially 
near the village of Elos, in Ennea Khoria. 
Cretan oranges are famous all over the Levant 
Apfdes and pears are at their best in Lasethe, 

10 
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date-palms in the south-east of Crete. But the 
king of trees in a hot and thirsty island is the 
plane, for his shadow lies wide, and at his feet is 
always stream or fountain. 

Of shrubs, those which have most effect on the 
landscape are the heaths (Erica arborea^ mampuli- 
floray verticillaidy and, I think, Mediterranea) ; the 
oleander, chiefly in river-beds , the myrtle, near 
rivers, especially in ravines ; the arbutus, clematis 
(cirrhosa)y tamarisk (our species), near the sea, 
and two kinds of pistachio. There are also the 
sage-leaved cistus. Salvia calycina, lavender, elder. 
Inula viscosay bedstraw, two sorts of St. John’s 
wort, Poterium spmosum. Psoralea vituminosa. 
Acanthus spiuosusy and one or two kinds of 
euphorbia. By the Suda Bay salt-marsh are 
found Salsola kaliy Suceda frutico^ay and Salicomia 
macrostachya ; near the sea Eryngtum maritimum 
and Cichorium spinosum. 


4^etting up into the middle zone we have the 
the Cretan oak, and the Cretan maple, the two 
laimr quite rare in England, and to be recommended 
to the Royal Horticultural Society, for they may 


be burnt out before long, and they are worth pre- 


saving. Here also is the Cretan berberry and 
^hpkorbia spinosa. 

Higher up trees are naturally scarce, and most 
things are prickly. 'I'he plants most abundant 
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on Ida and the White Mountains are Juniptrus 
oxycedrus. Astragalus {creiicus and cchinoi'des). 
Salvia spinosa^ Acantkolimon audrosaceum, and 
Daphne oleoides. 

The total effect is very fine, especially in the 
wooded ravines, of which there are very many. 
A few plane-trees and chestnuts, with abundance 
of myrtle, heath, and arbutus, and annuals to 
match, can make a perfect paradise. 


ADivniB There are several little plateaus in 
Crete perched halfway up the mountain- 
sides. Of these the two most remarkable are the 
plain of Omalo and the plain of Ida. The latter 
is famous for the cave of Zeus. It is in the sheer 
cliff, and its big^ mouth yawns on to a terrace 
some hundred feet or so above the plain. Before 
the cave is a gigantic stone altar. There are 
outer and inner halls, the outer being at present 
rather blocked up with debris from the excava- 
tions. It was here that some of the most remark- 
able finds of the Candia Archaeological Society 
were made. The cave as a cave is not large, but 
where Zeus was bom it is profitable to linger and 
meditate. 


10—2 
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^ The plain of Omalo is an irregular 

ANOKALovB rhombus, about five miles long by two 

BETTXiBHBIIT. ^ * 

broad, some four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It seems to me to suggest 
a permanent solution of Cretan troubles. Taking 
averages for the last few centuries, a revolution 
occurs quite once every ten years, and lasts some 
eight or nine months, involving the death of some 
hundreds on each side, a great deal of misery to 
women and children, dreadful damage to property, 
and the loss of about a year’s income to the island. 
Let us assume that there must be a couple of 
hundred or so victims to religious fanaticism every 
ten years. It is very sad, but history seems to 
prove that it is true. Still, there is no obvious 
necessity for the existence of the concomitant 
evils. Why should it not be arranged by mutual 
consent — with the assent, of course, of the pro- 
tecting Powers — that a hundred warriors from 
each side should meet once every decade, and 
fight it out for the cockship of the island for the 
succeeding ten years } The date of the encounter 
would be a little difficult to fix, for it could not be 
in either a Christian or Mussulman Lent, nor in 
the winter, nor during the harvest, while the 
summer would be too hot to allow of a good 
‘ gate,’ and even the spring, being a busy season in 
London and other capitals, might be unfavourable 
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for the same reason. However, Whitsuntide might 
not be an unsuitable time. It would be a six 
days’ match, liable, of course, to a speedier termi- 
nation if all one side were ‘ out ’ before The 
plain is a natural amphitheatre, and could easily 
be suitably seated, and if necessary armoured ; 
but if the seats were placed well up, and on the 
sides only, and no cannon allowed, this would 
perhaps be unnecessary. The captains would to.ss 
for ends, and might change over every morning. 
Time would be called each night at sunset. Seats 
should easily let at real Jubilee prices, and Cook. 
Gaze, Perowne and Lunn would fill the viditorium 
very easily. Possibly, the various Peace and 
Arbitration Societies would see in this movement 
the thin end of the wedge for the abolition of war, 
and would send huge picnics of their followers to 
enjoy the killing of so few. The seating accom- 
modation would-be for about a million, which, 
with the weekly season ticket at five guineas, 
would, allowing for expenses, give a profit of a 
clear four millions sterling. This would naturally 
be devoted to the decennial expenditure of the 
island, and would not only mean the abolition of 
all taxation, but would allow of proper salaries 
being paid to Judges and other officials, and so 
render them incorruptible, besides leaving a large 
margin for the construction of roads, railways. 
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and the development of other European ideas. 
Nor is this all. There remains to be considered 
the effect of this methodical barbarity on the 
character and habits of the inhabitants of the 
island. It might not — at any rate at first — lessen 
the number of those who bear arms, though, to 
make the system work really well, all bearing of 
arms should be forbidden until six months before 
the contest. Rifles would then be served out to 
their owners, and practice could begin. The 
spirit fostered in this manner would be more like 
that of our village cricketers, with the county 
championship to revel in in their dreams. Each 
side could form a committee to choose its own 
champions. Certainly this might lead to turmoil, 
but they do not kill their own side with any 
freedom. Moreover, in the long weaponless 
periods, they might learn to fight with their fists, 
and so lose for ever the taste and the art of 
shooting. Again, deprived of their rifles, all these 
men and boys would have to find some means of 
killing time — the only thing they would be allowed 
to kill. They might even out of sheer ennui try 
to learn to work, and how nice for their women- 
kind that would be ! And then, not having a rifle, 
a boy would not have a vote (this is the present 
franchise— one rifle, one vote), and that would 
give less trouble to the politicians ; and perhaps 
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in the end, when the pride of having got into the 
‘ Hundred ’ had been quenched by blood, both 
sides might see the absurdity of always longing 
to kill each other. 


Omalo is at present chiefly famous for 

WAHTED, ^ 

A oouMTT its cheese, which is the best in the island, 

OOUNOIL 

It is, indeed, potentially a very fine 
cheese. But it is renneted in too amateur a 
way, so that foreign and unpleasant substances 
are frequently found embedded in the cheese. 
Parallel fault must be found with Cretan wine- 
making and oil-making. Probably Crete, like 
Greece, could produce extremely fine wines, 
especially sherries, but there is practically no 
attempt at cleanliness in the manufacture. The 
process as at present carried out in Crete is quite 
indescribable, or, at any rate, no one could be 
expected to read the description to the bitter end. 
Similarly, though the Cretan olive, both tree and 
fruit, is excellent, the oil is only of third or fourth 
quality. Perhaps when the days of revolutions 
are over this may be cured, for there is a Cretan, 
by name Lyghounis, French by education and 
culture, who has already spent many thousands of 
pounds in trying to improve the manufacture. 
Unfortunately, at each insurrection his factories 
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are burnt. Even in the brief interval between 
September last year and February this year he 
began again, and the oil he produced was equal to 
the best of Italy or France. If he shall live to 
the post-revolution era, he may yet get back his 
thousands. If only two other such men could be 
found to take in hand the cheese and wine, Crete 
would be the richest island of the Mediterranean 
in a very short time. Its latent wealth is enor- 
mous. Crete is an agricultural Klondyke. 


▲ TALL of Omalo 

8TA1B0ABE j^Qwn to the southern coast is one of 
peculiar beauty. At the southern corner of the 
plateau is a tiny gap in the long line of the White 
Mountains, invisible until you reach it. Thencqa 
steep zigzag path de.scends some three thousand 
feet into a narrow gorge. The track is not as 
dangerous as some travellers have asserted; but 
there are awkward places where it has had to be 
buttressed with the trunks of fallen trees, or once 
or twice formed into an .artificial staircase with 
them (whence the name Xyloskala, which signifies 
‘ wooden stairs ’), and at times the drop into the 
ravine, never, however, quite sheer, might try the 
nerves of a novice at mountaineering. It is pos- 
sible for mules, who sometimes get giddy and 
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tumble over ; but that tells one nothing, as every- 
thing is possible to them. At the bottom of the 
descent lies a ‘ pharanx,’ or strait between two 
mountain ranges. The path is the river-bed, and 
in winter is impassable ; then ‘ the gate is shut,’ 
as the natives say. On each side cliffs rise to 
between two thousand and six thousand feet, and 
in some places at the base the width is less than 
seven yards, while even at the top the cliff-edges 
occasionally approach to within fifty yards of each 
other. Jt is pretty cool down there even in the 
hottest August day. This long, nearly subter- 
ranean lane continues for about four miles, until 
the village of Samaria is reached, where it trends 
to the right and becomes wider, with cliffs gradually 
lessening as you approach the sea. The* ‘ pharanx ’ 
i§ rather a Cretan speciality, and there are many 
other examples, some being even narrower, though 
no other has quite such high walls. That of 
Askypho is, I think, the narrowest. 


A FBDiiD Crete is not notorious for fever, and a 
* ■■“>• village remote from Canea is not the 
spot one would choose theoretically to be laid up 
in, but travelling by dusk, and being catered for 
by chance, gave me a rather bad attack of fever, 
the first bout of which befell me at Sphakia, as 
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uiifeverish a village as could be imagined. The 
good Sphakiots came round me on the beach, 
where I had landed, and quickly summoned a 
4^iij?|0i|^\who took me to the house of Mr. Had- 
^yft§3raki, the eparch of the department, who 
had been a famous chieftain in his younger days. 

I discovered before I left his house that my father- 
in law, when taking relief to the Cretans some 
thirty years before, had been his guest there. 
As an instance of the kind care which my host 
bestowed on me, I may mention that a goat was 
specially brought down from the fairly distant 
mountains every morning to supply me with fresh 
milk. But all that thoughtfulness and good-will 
could do for me was unremittingly done, and my 
host’s daughter and my servant Alevisi were 
hourly disinterested rivals for my gratitude. My 
doctor, too, was a pleasant old fellow, and when 1 
had turned the corner showed himself no mean 
hand at piquet. 

A LBftAOT Everyone who visits the interior of 

OP woBDB. island is struck by the peculiarity of 
the Greek which he hears. Everywhere k is 
pronounced like our ch (in * church ’), and x like 
our sh (in ‘ shall '), and in Sphakia X frequently 
becomes p, and the words are much clipped. 
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I made a collection of strange words, or forms 
of words. A few of them appear in Vol. 1. of 
Spratt's ‘Travels’ (with Lord Strangford’s trans- 
lations), and in the glossary of Jeaiinaraki's''Aa^ara 
Kptiruca, with other better-known words ; but it will 
perhaps be safer not to eliminate them, as there 
may be slight variations of sense or spelling. 

The eccentricities which seem to obtain through- 
out the island generally arc . 

a^uAuKac IS some kind of tree, perhaps Ceratoma sUtqua. 
arrqpaKa is a tree, probably Styrax qffiana/is. 
d^evnji (whence the Turkish effendi) = father ; a«^n-o#ti is often 
used by children as a pet name to their fathers, especially 
in the phrase iiuvraKi fiov. 

/^luAaKas = a very big stone. 

yKa/Syci) « I go away (? for KdfiwTto) ; hence (very common) 
yKa^c » be off. 

ivra (pronounced eedn) = what ? As Tfvra Kafivtn -- 
how do you do ? 

&pvfirj = Sa/ur€ia thymbra 

Korm (for Karcx") I have in possession of my mind - 1 know 
(for Kvptos) « father (showing the prevalence of the 
patnarchal idea). 

Kiokas (for Kat oAas) — indeed, too. 

Kiovrrs (for Kat S/tm) — and yet. 

KiTpofidiirapfUK is a tree with brilliant orange-coloured berries. 
Kovpd^i im a sheepfold ; literally, as many sheep as a man can 
shear in a day. 

AtaKflivt B lizard (a large kind). 

pAyot {m^gus) * wizard j th^ are still pretty numerous. 
fianrai^ (for pA rovs aytbvc) b by the saints (an oath of 
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/arturak'iqt * a Cretan knife (perhaps for iraa-a-afio^), whence 
furcuraXid^w, and fwroo-oAto ( = a wound inflicted by it). 
^pyovTov (for epyov rov) = intentionally. 

^e/Lwj<rT«wi) = I deliver ; literally, break oflT an engagement. 

"O 0ebs va /ios ^pritrTeipji *= (^od deliver us — i.e., from the 
Turks — a very common exclamation. 
jTo/Bifci) = I go out from the gate. 
ir^aive (for irrpyaivt) = go. 

7rx« (for vU) = drink. 

(rapudfivOos = lizard (a small kind) [ == Greek aapapidiov]. 
aoXofMviKrj IS a book used by magicians to charm evil spirits. 
«r«^oKo is Pkloms fruticosa, whence perhaps Sphakia 
o-wira Aa (pronounced sppa 7oa) = silence, I say, often it 
seems to mean, ‘ At least, keep silent.' 

Tpap.ri6r) is Ptstacia terebinthus , rtrtfdfiaXov is its fruit 
To-ovpw » I slide down. 
tftrdvoi (for auros) = he. 

XapdKt = a big stone. 

Peculiar, I think, to the region of the White 
Mountains are : 

dvafUL(o^idpr]i = one who goes to a different place to seek his 
fortune. 

Falya (pronounced = a goat , Faipa (pronounced yenia) 
blood. Good examples of an extant digamma. 
hra&d, hrayt, erat = right here 
(ripiw = instead (sometimes, apparently, ' in turn ’). 

KaK(kro/3Toc (from Kuicds sorte) « one who has had bad luck. 
AajSfvr^t (pronounced wawedze) » a cheese-kettle (holding 
twenty or thirty gallons). 

AitfSA (for Afyu> c8d) — I say now ; Aa (pronounced wa) is 
sometimes heard for Aeyu. 
va^ovSos » ill-fated. 

Tovro<rJ, Tovroo-fJ «■ this very one. 
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In Candia one finds : 

ay<a (for iVdyw) = I go. 
dvdirXa = a divan-rug. 

KavuTKapa (for Kdvurrpa) = a basket (shallow and wide) 
KovBofuvTo = parsley (sometimes ‘ mint,’ I think). 

^i5#coiii/as, ^vKovvi * a comer. 

■nrovpXoi = a small stone. 

In the Canea district : 

dv€pid(opAi (for ivatpi(opja.L) = I scent, as a dog = I under- 
stand. 

diroKoKovut = I go nght out of sight ; literally, I take my back 
away. 

Ka\opd(iL\oi ^ lucky , often used as an expression of pity. 
^opvX.id(u (related to (oprrki, a pattern) » I examine very 
carefull) 

A * divan-rug ’ is at Retimo rraravtia , at Sitia, irarrjTK ; and 
at Canea, when spread on the divan, KavaviKKifKi. 

‘ Next year ’ is raxtd (literally, * quickly ’) at Retimo, and avpwv 
(literally, ‘ to-morrow ’) at Candia. 

A ‘ herb ’ is generally (rrapvoxoprov (literally, ‘ pot-herb ’), but 
at Sphakia drira/xos ; this ought, I fancy, to have a 
special meaning — possibly Teuerium pohum. 

‘ Juniper ’ in the island of Gavdos is called 

There are several other words which I was 
unable to locate : 

dKovpirarr^pi » a Stick to lean on 
dicou/tinu a I lean on a stick. 

/Japfidrcra « a large plum with very little taste. 
fiapSdrtrot - a boor. 

is a common Cbnstian name in the mountain villages 
and in Sphakia. 
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PpaKa = Cretan trousers (very baggy). 

waicdo-ctpos (from kukos and <reipa) s of low extraction. 

Atyua s the Vitex agnus-caitus. 
capSivia Cretan boots (laced at the side). 
frrqPdvia « Cretan boots (loose). 

a^kiyKi - tarantula (which is found in Crete) == Greek 

ff>aX.dyyiov, 

ffmptjMOTyjfM, (from ^oprrji/ui) = a stick, with a split top, used in 
loading mules. 

tftofupmTqptu = a blow from a ^p^Ti^pa, 

Among names one sometimes hears : 

IltDAoc and IlatXt^s for flavAos (Paul), and KokoAi^c for NtKo- 
Aaoc (Nicholas). 

I do not find this proverb in Jeannaraki : 

ToC dicapdrr) rrj ywaUa o ypijyopijs t^vc vipvet, which means, 
' The smart chap takes the wife of the lazy one.’ 

A woman once told me she had cva (a hand) 
of children, meaning five. She could not tell me 
whether she would say she had ' both hands and 
both feet ’ of them if she had twenty. 


PBaoH-TREs At a spot some twelve miles east of 
the village of Sphakia is one of the 
most beautiful bathing>coves imaginable. It is 
the port of Rhodakino, a village about a mile 
inland. The word ‘port,’ however, must not be 
taken to imply a quay or many masts and funnels. 
There is not even a rude mole* of uncemented 
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stone, and the shipping consists of one row-boat. 
At the mouth of a shrubby ravine with a variable 
stream, angry in early spring, but a mere heel-tap 
in late summer, is a ledge of rocks running out at 
right angles from the shore. On the western side 
is a sandy beach, with the clearest of water, deepen- 
ing gradually, but not too slowly ; on the eastern 
side is a cave, with a narrow belt of sand in front 
of it, and then a cove about twenty feet wide at 
its head, and gently widening to about seventy or 
eighty feet, obviously a ladies’ bathing-place (even 
to the natural dressing-room), and an ideal one in 
which to teach children to swim. 

BBMBFiT Census-taking in Crete is not yet very 
OFOLEBOT. reliable, but averages have a tendency 
to neutralize errors, and the general results may 
not be very far from the truth. A few years ago 
(1881), of the males, 81} per cent. (Christians) 
and 80^ per cent. (Mussulmans) were unable to 
read and write, and of the females 964 per cent. 
(Christians) and 88 J per cent. (Mussulmans). The 
slight Mohammedan advantage is due to their 
preponderance in the towns, where schools are 
more numerous. The whole population is intelli- 
gent, heavy wits being very uncommon ; the 
Christians are rather more intellectual, and de- 
cidedly more wide-awake and energetic. 
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Handwriting is rather better among 
Mussulmans than Christians, and ta 
generally good when the former use the Arabic 
character, which is rare The certificate of misery 
on the opposite page is a good specimen of the 
better class of Greek writing It is signed by the 
bishop of Canea. 


MftnwHt It takes a bishop a good while to 
DMciALi Jeam to sign his name , but he has the 
|)ull over a forger. The signature of the bishop 
of Retimo and Aulopotamo is even more elabo- 
rate and ornamental than that of his brother of 
Canea, but His Holiness is so expert with the 
pen that he accomplishes his glorified monogram 
in a few seconds. 



A » A couple of hundred yards or so from 
the British vice-consulate at Retimo 
b the bishop’s palace. A somewhat rural outside 
staircase leads from a small unomate court to His 
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Holiness’s front-dtj0f, i«^ch opens immediately 
on to his refectotyfn kige 1mA capable of dining 
a hundred gup|% yjlt the far end of the room a 
door leads to Hii^nniictum, where in the furthest 
comer the bbibop usually sits when transacting 
business As sdon as the somewhat formal pre- 
sentation customaiy in the East is over and the 
visitor is seated, acolytes enter one after another 
salvers, the first bearing tWb kinds of jam — 
Sttoge and peach |)robably — and glasses of water, 
as muji as glafflos containing spoons The proper 
ofmnufuit is to tak^some jam in a spoon, 
water, and tl(bn place ^e spoon in the 
H^hler you have used. A second priesdy atten- 
ds ofS^ you Turkish col&Be, and a third cognac. 
||& Holiness of Retimo has a tnck, and an 
i Mf ii nt ona^ of hokMng his cup and saucer in one 
i^s his coffee, the other gcmorally 
qshemeral crosier made of 

on the occasion 

time in 

Ao table, and guasis Ml 
hriiioto oefoaiOi^. . 

tkklly a teetotaler, and does not,JM!a^ Con- 
versation Vith a Cret^ bi^Dp like that 

with any other Cjnetan,*|lie three la^otea beii^ 
always the distfess. the political situation, and the 
iricissitudes of the war~-|m them the hisi^^ 
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rection is always a war. Dionysios is one of the 
finest specimens of an Eastern prelate I have ever 
seen. He is of commanding presence and hand- 
some of feature. He rides extremely well and is 
a thorough warrior. He is learned in ecclesiastical 
lore and up-to-date on most subjects ; he is very 
genial too and sympathetic, and an admirable 
debater. He won his mitre when very young, 
and indeed is a good deal less than fifty now. 
He draws the apostolic rather than episcopal pay 
of jC^yo a year, the greater part of which he 
gives to the poor who are always in his precincts. 
Before long he will probably be Metropolitan of 
Crete (like his elder brother who died a few 
months ago), and have a right to the twenty-third 
throne in the order of Metropolitans, and bear the 
title of ‘ Right Honourable and Exarch of Europe.’ 
May he live to be Patriarch ' 


About a mile outside the gates of 
umbd VO Canea, un much higher ground, stands 
the suburb of Halepa, Here live all 
the consuls, and here for a time lived Berovitch 
Pasha. Except for the square containing the 
church, the chief cafd, the g^ard-room, and the 
club, most of the houses stand on the edge of 
their own gardens. For some time last autumn 

II — 2 
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the door of one of the houses near the church was 
daily besieged by a half-starved, half-naked group 
consisting chiefly of women and children. From 
all over Cydonia they came, and from even further 
afield, to seek alleviation of their miseries. When 
they were admitted into the little room of the 
relief commissioner, three or four at a time, they 
began all together to pour forth their tales of woe, 
and it was no easy thing to get them to submit in 
turn to a short cross-examination. All answered 
for each, and tears and wailings often made their 
answers unintelligible. The majority had had 
their houses burnt, and all their homely belong- 
ings carried off ; a good many had lost their 
husbands, brothers, or sons, either by assassina- 
tion or in battle. Often they had to be told that 
some confirmation of their story was necessary, 
and they had to go and find the bishop (‘despot* 
they usually called him), or some other authority, 
to prove their case. Once or twice the parent of 
a child suffering from small-pox could with great 
difficulty be induced to keep apart from the others, 
and have an audience by the open window. Often 
would they on entering the room kneel before the 
commissioner, and after touching the ground with 
their hands, kiss his hand, just as they do obeisance 
to their bishop. And when the dole was given, 
the giving hand was again grasped and kissed 
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and a string of blessings called down on the kind 
people in England and their almoner. Nor, as 
would be the case in some countries, was ever 
a curse muttered when the gift was withheld. 
There were strange cases too — one man who had 
kept a large restaurant brought a list duly appraised 
of all his broken bottles and furniture ; another 
had lost hundreds of sheep and wanted a mere 
/,20 to begin a new flock with ; a third was an 
important functionary in his province and hoped 
that all his losses would be made good to him. 
But the/ had all of them suffered and many 
of them severely, and not a few, even women, 
volunteered the information that they did not 
mind and would cheerfully bear this starvation 
if this was the last revolution and Europe was 
really going to send the Turks away. 


An Englishman who has spent some 
time in the States generally comes home 
with an American accent, so does a German, and 
the latter’s nasal efforts are funny to English ears, 
but of all funny things in accent the funniest is 
Yankee Greek. You do not get a fully-developed 
specimen of it from the mouth of an American 
who has learnt modern Greek, for the mingled 
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vivacity and softness of Romaic get the better of 
him, and his accent is at least unrecognizable. 
But the accent of a genuine Greek who has been 
long in the States is a thing never to be forgotten. 
It is rare, for few Greeks go to America, and 
fewer still return to Greece. Probably only one 
Cretan has ever been to 'Frisco and back ; he 
went out to hunt for gold nearly tw'enty years 
ago and was afterwards a schoolmaster at New 
York, and now he is back again talking broad 
Doric with a Californian accent. He is an 
authority on the dialectal peculiarities of the 
island and knows much about Cretan folklore 
and proverbs. In fact Mr. Dimitri Frankiadi 
is a man whose acquaintance every Englishman 
who goes to Crete ought to make. 


The bookshops of a nation are perhaps 
oaBTAim the most reliable index of its intelligence, 
and they are the most accessible one. 
In Crete there are six^ Christian booksellers, and 
about the same number of Mussulman ; the former 
have larger shops and a much bigger stock of 
books. Of these many naturally were religious, 
but the greatest number were educational — indeed, 
a very decent collection of the Greek classics, 
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printed in Germany chiefly, could be made. The 
Mohammedan shops had little to offer but Korftns, 
complete or piecemeal. 1 hardly saw anything 
in Turkish, almost everything was religious and 
Arabic. 

This contest between the two languages explains 
many riddles. Greek represents the Western mind, 
logical and progressive : Arabic the Eastern, vague 
and conservative. Climate caused the original 
difference and increased the divergence. The 
Korin is the encheiridion of the torrid, the New 
Testament of the temperate zone. So they specify 
virtues and vices appropriately. Owing to its 
inherent characteristics it is not likely that Arabic 
will ever be the language of many more books, 
so its influence will gradually diminish. For the 
world will be more and more ruled by the readers. 


Mfwiw The revolution-periods of greatest im- 
TABLB8. portance form two groups — the first at 
the beginning of the Venetian domination, when 
the memories of the freedom Crete had en- 
joyed in ‘ Enosis ’ with Byzantium were still 
vivid ; and the second at the close of the 
Turkish rule, when she had begun to find the 
yoke intdlerable. 
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So we note these years as insurrectionary : 

1207, 1208. 1212 1219 

1228—34. 

1251. 1261. 127J— 77 

1282 — 98 (the greatest revolution in Venetian days). 

1303- 1319- 

» 333 - 1341—47- 

1362. 1365—67. 


The last century shows rather fewer years of 
struggle . 


1821— 

-1830. 


1833- 

1841 


1858. 

1865—67 


1878. 

1889 1 

896. 1897. 

HOW IT 

The beginnings of the revolutions of 

HAPraNB 

1896 and 1897 were 

much the same as 


the beginnings of other Cretan revolutions. 
Promises made by the Porte were not fulfilled, 
the exchequer ran low, the law courts ceased to 
work, the police got fewer and fewer, the authori- 
ties became powerless. Next the two sides began 
to collect together for self-preservation, the Chris- 
tians on the hills, the Mussulmans in the towns. 
Fear magnified danger. Then the T urkish authori- 
ties made a sudden ill-conceived and ill-sustained 
attempt to impose order, beginning of course 
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with the other side. The other side retaliated. 
Gradually the island from being a playground o( 
comparatively innocent anarchy became a cockpit 
lit up by burning cottages. 


A BAKEB Canea was not burnt down last 
February, as is wid(*ly believed ; but a 
large block of buildings, including the episcopal 
palace and its adjuncts, and the bakers’ and boot* 
makers’ quarters, two main streets and several 
alleys, were completely destroyed. Nine bakers 
are said to have been baked in their own ovens, an 
expansion of the fact that two were burnt to death. 
A quantity of oil, perhaps the greater part of that 
made in the Canea district, greatly facilitated 
the spreading of the conHagration, and was in 
itself a heavy loss to the merchants of the town. 
The price of boots, too, those wonderful soft 
Newmarkets which are so light and so cheap (it 
used to be ten shillings a pair), has gone up, and 
the bread question was a difficult one for the 
authorities for some months. Let us hope that 
the rebuilding will be done in a sanitary way, and 
that the town will gain by its loss. It could have 
better spared a Mussulman quarter, tliough, where 
Squalor is the gtnius loci. 

As to the origin of the fire the two creeds are 
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at entire variance, the Christians unanimously 
maintaining that it was the work of a Mussulman 
incendiary, while the Mohammedans either ascribe 
it to an accident or accuse the Christians. The 
difficulty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that, though the houses were inhabited by Chris- 
tians, they were mostly owned by Mussulmans. 
One may safely assume that neither the Christian 
inhabitants nor the Mussulman owners set them 
on fire, but of the remaining Caniots all would 
know that the people who lived in houses were 
Christians, while a good many would not know that 
the owners were Mohammedans. Hence, if the 
fire was the work of an incendiary, he was probably 
not a Christian. 

The sight in Suda Bay last spring 

KONITOB8 ^ / 1 o 

AMD THBm was not equal in magnificence to that at 

MOMmONB . ,, 

Spithead in July, but the lack of size 
was made up for by the peculiarity of the situation. 
To begin with there was variety, five of the six 
Powers being well represented, while there were 
always some Turkish ships there (partly perhaps 
because they could not get away), and a German 
was occasionally to be seen. Then there was the 
naval international situation, the constant meetings 
of the admirals on one or other of the fiagshtps, 
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and the saluting of fresh arrivals. But above all 
was the excitement of pseudo-warfare. Every 
now and then one was sure of a sham fight — 
sham at one end, and fight at the other. Nor 
were the minor attractions of a war-game absent, 
for was there not a blockade ? Every night 
some of the big ships, as well as cruisers and 
destroyers, were told off to their dark hunting- 
grounds, where they hoped to capture some Greek 
steamer, or, at least, a caique or two. So for a 
long while two or three little steamers lay in 
Canea Harbour, prize of war, and there was at 
one time quite a flotilla of little sailing ships in 
Suda Bay. It is true that some, if not the 
majority, of the caiques were engaged in bringing 
food to the half-famished peasants, and that the 
Sphakiot mariners were often puzzled at this in- 
terruption of their ordinary rights, but the admirals 
could not help that. Probably it occurred to most 
of the senior officers round the coast that the 
presence of fifteen hundred Greeks could make 
no appreciable difference to the food-supply or 
demand of a quarter of a million peasants, but 
then they could not help that either. As far as 
our ships are concerned, the officers seemed about 
equally divided, half philo - Christian ^d half 
philo-mussulman ; but many of them felt little 
interest in the struggle, and only wished to be 
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sent to gayer scenes — except when there wzis any 
gunnery to be done, which, sympathies apart, they 
one and all enjoyed. 


ns Autonomy or Union } Nobody seems 
dilemma, know which the Cretans want. Last 
summer (1896) there was already a caf^ with the 
sign ‘ Autonomie ’ at Halepa right under the 
consular eye. In all the stories of Cretan revolu- 
tions of this century the question has come up, 
generally complicated by a third proposal — pro- 
tection by England, France, or Russia. On each 
occasion writers have differed among themselves 
as to the wishes of the inhabitants. Last year 1 
took a great deal of trouble to find out what the 
insurgents wanted, and, as far as my inquiries 
went, about eighty per cent, were for autonomy, 
and twenty per cent, for union. A considerable 
proportion of the autonomists said they thought 
Crete would be really more prosperous under 
European, and especially English, protection. 
This spring public opinion entirely changed. The 
presence of Colonel Vassos and his little army 
won most of the islanders over to the union, and 
I should say that there were only twenty per cent, 
of the insurgents, even less, probably, in March, in 
favour of autonomy. Assuming that the Mussul- 
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mans are a quarter of the population, this would 
give three-fifths of the total population for union 
with Greece, and two-fifths against it. As to 
Mussulman opinion, it is impossible to pronounce 
with certainty ; but I should say that the majority 
would have liked to remain under Turkey, while 
a good many of the townspeople would have pre- 
ferred to try autonomy. After the Greek defeats 
in Thessaly, and the recall of Vassos, the leaning 
of the Christians towards the union began to 
diminish. Probably a plebiscite of the two creeds 
at the present moment would give a majority for 
autonomy. 


A PRIVATE When the last insurrection began 
HOTEL, there ^as a flight from the Halepa 
dovecote ; not that each and every consul would 
not have remained in his consulate at all risks, 
but that their presence was more necessary in 
the town. But where were they to live in 
Canea? Confusion for the nonce was having 
all its own way. The hotel-keeper — that is, the 
man who had no idea of keeping a hotel — had 
fled, and so the consuls and the international 
commandant broke open what had been supposed 
to be a hotel, took possession of it, had it cleaned 
(or tried to), and fitted it up to accommodate as 
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many Europeans as possible. So the 'rabbit- 
warren ’ became a fact and a factor in the situa- 
tion. Here in all the gravest crises was an 
entrain corner. There were ladies and children, 
Lady Biliotti, the handsome wife of the Italian 
commandant’s secretary (M. Ruggieri, a brilliant 
officer), and Mrs. Alvarez. Everyone was made 
welcome, and although at first provisions were 
difficult to find, the hospitality of • the little 
syssititim was infinite. 


•vAimT The present capital of the island, like 
the two other cities, is enclosed within 
formidable walls — Venetian, of course. At a 
point about half-way between the chief gate and 
the sea, towards the east, is a raised bastion. 
This had been usually an inoffensive and in- 
glorious place, celebrated only for its proximity 
to the promenade, or rather sitting-place, of the 
Mussulman ladies. Last February it was a sight 
for the gods, or at least for diplomatists. On the 
top of the mound were arranged in a circle the 
flags of all the Powers, with the T urkish standard 
in the middle (rather suggestive of Joseph’s 
sheaves) with international troops doing sentry 
duty under the flags. One naturally began to 
look for the steam-whirligig and the tents of the 
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fat woman and blue horse. It was a most telling 
microcosmic tableau of the whole international 
situation. 


ALL MErs The position of Crete politically last 
spring was absolutely unique. The 
legal status of a State, or portion of a State 
presumably,* is given by Halleck (‘International 
Law,’ i. 6i) as determined by the ‘right to 
exercise its volition and the capacity to contract 
obligations.’ Crete was, of course, a part of the 
dominion of the Sultan of Turkey, who had a 
right to exercise his volition over it, but had no 
capacity to contract obligations with regard to it 
At the same time, it had recently been granted 
autonomy by the Powers, probably with the un- 
willing assent of Turkey, and so must have had 
some kind of right to exercise its own volition, 
but it also had little capacity to contract obliga- 
tions externally. Greece had just annexed over 
ninety per cent, of it, with the consent of the 
majority of the Cretans, and had thus some right, 
flowing from the consent of the inhabitants as 
well as from the actual exercise of sovereign 
rights in the island, to exercise its volition, but 
Greece also lacked the capacity to contract obliga- 
tions externally. Lastly, the Powers had by 
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superior force and the assent of the Sultan the 
right to exercise its volition in the three towns 
and on the coast within reach of the guns of their 
ships of war, and had the capacity, much limited 
by the difficulty of agreement among themselves, 
to contract obligations with regard to it. This 
quadruple authority over the island may be 
reduced practically to a double one, that of 
Greece with the consent of the inhabitants over 
the interior, and that of the Powers with the 
consent of Turkey over the exterior. But it is 
a principle, obtaining pretty widely, of inter- 
national law that ‘no Government has a right 
to interfere in the affairs of another Government, 
except in the case where the security and im- 
mediate interests of the first Government are 
compromised’ (Halleck, i. 84). So that neither 
the Powers nor Greece had any right to interfere. 
On the other hand, if it be argued that the con- 
sent of the Government of the State interfered 
with gives the right of interference, then the 
Powers, being authorized by Turkey, had a right 
to interfere, and Greece, being authorized by the 
autonomous Cretans, had also a right to interfere. 
As between them the question turns on the 
amount of autonomy granted to the Cretans. As 
this had never been decided, neither the Powers 
nor Greece could know whether they had a right 
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to interfere or not. Accordingly, if either is 
blameworthy both are, for they both acted in 
ignorance of their rights. So far legally. Morally 
the result is not very different. The Powers 
wanted to prevent bloodshed, on a small scale in 
Crete, and on a large scale in Europe, and hoped 
that they would be able to agree enough to attain 
this laudable result. Greece wanted to help the 
Cretans and perhaps herself. Both Europe and 
Greece acted from proper motives, but neither 
was gifted with sufficient prophetic power to see 
how awkwardly the matter would work out and 
yet each had a measure of success, for a European 
conflagration was averted, and Crete is appreci- 
ably nearer deliverance from Turkish misrule 
than she was at the end of last year. 


APAULT I have been told by Americans that 
nr HUTOBT. jjjgy understand the Greeks of to-day 
better than Englishmen do, inasmuch as Crecy 
and Agincourt are more thrilling words to them 
than to us. They date their own existence as a 
State but a few years further back than do the 
modem Hellenes, and so feel the need and the 
luxury of the memory of antique glory. In 
England it is the fashion rather to laugh at the 
present Athenian’s pride in Marathon, and it is 
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assumed to be impossible that mythic heroes like 
Perseus and Jason can be at all real to any 
nineteenth-century imaginations. The Londoner, 
whether of the club or of the gutter, cannot believe 
that Alexander the Great is as much a late- 
lamented conquering general in Hermes Street 
as Wellington is in Pall Mall. Yet this is not 
very wide of the truth. Greek history as taught 
in Greek board schools begins with the demigods, 
proceeds to Alexander, breaks off abruptly, and 
begins again with the War of Independence ; say 
a thousand years altogether ; so that Theseus has 
a right to be for them at least what Alfred the 
Great is to us, and the victor of the Granicus 
becomes the contemporary of the hero of Water- 
loo. So the Macedonian question is almost as 
fresh as that of Alsace - Lorraine. Accordingly 
last spring the idea of Crete immediately recalled 
to the average Greek all he had learnt about that 
unhappy island, which consisted chiefly of the 
*Minoan legend and the story of recent Cretan 
struggles. So it was easy for the Greek to take 
to himself the r6le of .Theseus, and endeavour to 
free the island of the Moslem Minotaur ; Cretan 
Christianity played Ariadne. But something went 
wrong with the clue, and Theseus was for a long 
time lost in the labyrinth. Europe acted Daedalus. 
For the second time in history did Theseus desert 
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Ariadne, though this time with sufficient excuse. 
Perhaps Dxdalus will come back again as Bacchus. 

Wheresoever the carcase is, in suflfi- 

HBURB ALL- 
EYS AMD cient quantity, there will the correspon- 
dents be gathered together, so in the 
spring there was a plague of ‘ specials ’ at Canea. 
At the end of February fourteen arrived there 
by one Austrian-Lloyd, and a few days later there 
were about fifty in the island. The cioyen was 
Melton Prior, f>f the Illustrated London News^ 
a universal favourite ; while other interesting 
personalities were Hogarth the archarologist, the 
Director elect of the British School at Athens, 
representing the Times ; spry and ubiquitous 
Scudamore, of the Daily News ; plenipotent 
Beaman, of the Standard; Bass, of the New 
York Journal always well up ; and shrewd Von 
Marck, of the Cologne Gazette. Every one at 
once marched upon his consulate, and as the 
English contingent was very numerous. Sir Alfred, 
whose time was already over-full, found it rather 
difficult to see to the housing and feeding of 
all his compatriots. Prior, Lyghounis (Reuter's 
agent), and 1 took possession of the house of a 
doctor, who had taken his family to Athens, the 
chief city of refuge. He was glad, he let us 
know, that there were Englishmen in his house 

12 — 2 
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to protect it from the Turks, and he hoped we 
would make free use of his cellar. As he had left 
in a hurry, and we had at first no servants, we 
had a solid three days’ house-cleaning before we 
could be said to be at home. But our quarters 
were really excellent, including a capital dining- 
room overlooking the quay, a post of great vantage, 
and a large drawing-room (without furniture), 
which we used as a dormitory. We were lucky 
enough to get the ex-Governor’s Christian chef^ so 
with two Mussulman men-servants we were fairly 
well manned. But our house was never properly 
domesticated, for there was war, almost literally 
to the knife, every day between the rival creeds, 
and we were never sure that we should not find 
the cook’s corpse across the threshold on our 
return home. On panic-days we had to do our 
marketing ourselves. 

Of the supposed jealousy between correspon- 
► dents there were very few traces. The Illustrated 
and the Graphic (a little Austrian) sat to each 
other, and the Standard and the Daily News 
rode together. Reuter was occasionally a little 
mysterious in his movements, but then he was 
admittedly the enemy of all and the friend of 
none. 

What a ‘ special’s ’ daily work is no one can say. 
He has to be everywhere at the same moment, 
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and more especially never out of touch with a 
telegraph-ofifice. In Crete he had to decide off- 
hand whether he would stay in Canea, go to Retimo, 
interview Vassos, or wander about with the in- 
surgents, and yet never be too far from his base. 
He never dared sleep so soundly as not to notice 
the distant growl of a cannon or the smell of fire. 
And if he made a prolonged stay outside the lines 
he had to have a good digestion, or, better still, a 
capacity for existing almost without food. Some 
correspondents, chiefly of foreign papers, I think 
and hope, had a still more difficult task to per- 
form — that of seeing through the party-coloured 
spectacles supplied by their journals. In this 
respect the representatives of good English papers 
are most fortunate, for they know that what their 
editors want is a simple statement of facts. A 
foreigner may perhaps maintain that it makes no 
difference, being simply a parallel case to that of 
the lawyer who wishes to know the facts in order 
to frame his case, but this is a libel on British 
editors, for they rarely if ever garble the telegrams 
or letters sent them by their correspondents. 


AB oiBBu a * Dictionary of Myths ’ of 

WILL MB UB. 2,000 A.D., thcrc will perhaps be found, 
under the word ‘ Athene,* a passage somewhat as 
follows : * The same story has been frequently 
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repeated. In the reign of Victoria the Good, of 
England, the circumstances were clearly parallel. 
Poseidon in the form of a board of European 
admirals contended with Athene, the European 
consular body, for the control of Crete. Fate 
decreed that whichever produced a scheme for 
the pacification of the island should be entrusted 
with the merciful task. Poseidon struck the ground 
with his trident, and boats armed with Maxim 
guns (vide “ Dictionary of Archaiology ”) ap- 
proached the shores from all directions : Athene 
held out the olive-branch of peace, and was 
adjudged the producer of the best scheme, and 
the protectress of Crete. In many other cases a 
contest between the two deities means that a new 
religion brought in by immigrants prevailed over 
some older cult, but in this case we have positive 
evidence that the original difficulty in the island 
was an intercult strife, and that the new religion, 
not indeed at that time introduced permanently 
into Crete, was that of arbitration. In this the 
story, or rather history, is not at all mythical, but 
was prophetic of the change that even then was 
beginning to come. It will of course be under- 
stood that the admirals may themselves have been 
most humane and even educated men, and in no 
way to blame ; the real contest lay between the 
assassinational and arbitrational halves of the 
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minds of the ministers in the European capitals, 
and after the Alabama incident this was perhaps 
the most notable triumph of Eirenism.’ 


APOLTPB The Ediths owned by Mr. Rees of 
SEABOB. Sniyrna, is not exactly a yacht, but all 
the same I was very grateful to her and him for 
an early- morning trip from Canea to the back of 
Theodore Island. I wanted to see Commodore 
Reineck and Colonel Vassos ; the one lay, in the 
Hydra, off Platania, and the other had his head- 
quarters a few miles inland at Alikianou. We 
were ‘spotted* by H.M.S. Rodney, whose ac- 
quaintance I had not yet made, and a boat was 
sent to us to find out our business. The lieutenant 
in command was not difficult to satisfy, though 
we had a cargo of flour — destined for an Italian 
man-of-war in Suda Bay— and I was allowed to 
pay my call on the Hydra^ and go in her boat 
(mine was a mere cockleshell, and there was a 
fairly heavy sea) to the beach below Platania. 


noil PILLAB An interview with a Greek commodore 
to POST, jg as genial nor as restrained as 

one with an English admiral, nor are the former s 
quarters so luxurious. The commodore seemed 
overwhelmed. He had to obey orders from 
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Athens ; he had to give heed to suggestions from 
the European admirals. His position was a super- 
delicate one, and he knew it. He was not yet 
told by the Powers to clear out of Cretan waters, 
but he was not allowed to communicate with the 
shore, so he had nothing to do but to stay where 
he was and feel useless. He not only had no 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, but he had a 
good many chances of committing an indiscretion. 
He had entered Cretan waters to support Colonel 
Vassos, and the insurgents, and he finished by 
being a clandestine carrier of soldiers’ letters to 
their wives and mothers. 


^roE Platania, where a battalion of the 
Crown Prince’s regiment was stationed, 
BEFORE jg ^ perched on a plateau of 

rock about two hundred and fifty yards square, 
and a hundred and fifty feet high. Pashley thinks 
It the site of the ancient Pergamon, the foundation 
of which was ascribed to Agamemnon, iEneas, 
and others. Lycurgos was supposed to be buried 
there. Without doubt it must have been the site 
of a city from the earliest times, for it is a natural 
acropolis of great strength. The extra five hundred 
men made it rather too full for comfort, but 1 was 
hospitably entertained by the colonel in command. 
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His room was Spartanly furnished : a rough deal 
table, two or three plain wooden chairs, and a 
large box draped with blankets to serve as bed 
or sofa. His staff dined with us, and, contrary 
to common custom, the commandant rose and 
said grace before the simple mutton broth was 
served. Melancholy sat like a spectre at the 
feast, for the Powers threw their shadow every- 
where, and these unfortunate soldiers, after a 
couple of small fights, saw clearly that they would 
be allowed to take no further part in the struggle. 

I noticed in the caf^ where officers and chief- 
tains congregated, that the Cretan tradesmen were 
being already initiated into the mysteries of a 
paper currency, and, as flimsy drachmas were 
much more plentiful than solid silver, they may 
have a little private regret over the occupation, 
though probably the distressed Government at 
Athens will, for honour and affection s sake, 
redeem its little notes, now that communication 
is again established. One may expect this from 
their uniformly kind treatment of the Cretan 
refugees. 


WITH rsM The village of oranges and lemons 
made capital spring quarters for Colonel 
Vassos’ little army. It is a large village with 
rambling, crooked lanes, most of the houses havii^ 
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their orange-orchards round them, while at the 
bottom flows a shallow stream in a broad bed. 
At the time of my visit there were soldiers and 
insurgents everywhere ; the caf^s, the lanes, the 
orchards, were full of them. 

Towards the top of the village was the house 
of the Governor, now the headquarters of the 
Greek army. It had a fine oblong garden in 
front of it, but the more usual entrance is at 
one side through an extemporized barrack-yard. 
There on the left through a broken-down doorway 
and a ruined ground-floor room a staircase led to 
the commandant’s quarters. They were rather 
more civilized-looking than those of the colonel in 
command at Platania, but still far from luxurious, 
barely comfortable in fact. 

Colonel Vassos is spare of build, rather over 
the Greek medium height, with a narrow face 
and a longish pointed beard. He received me 
^very courteously, and placed himself, so he said, 
quite at my service. The tale he had to tell 
was substantially the same as that told me "by 
the commodore. He too was unable either to 
understand the unfriendly attitude of the Powers 
or to look forward with equanimity to a period of 
inaction for his men. He had no wish even to 
appear to tempt the Powers in their character of 
Mussulman Providence, but he could not disobey 
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his King He referred in rather bitter tones to 
the note of the admirals to M. Reineck, which 
stated that they had heard that the Greek army 
was about to march on Kisamos, to capture the 
fortress and massacre the women and children, 
and threw the responsibility for what might occur 
on the Greek commodore and colonel Degluti- 
tion difficult, obviously. Vassos had just replied 
that he thought it unnecessary to contradict the 
false rumour, that he owed information on the 
movements of his troops only elsewhere (to his 
Sovereign), but that he was much grieved at the 
false information, especially as his orders as to 
the four towns were in perfect accord with the 
wishes of the admirals. 

Since his arrival here the Kandanos affair (the 
question of the relief of the Mussulmans there) 
had given him much trouble, and he had done 
all in his power to calm the excitement ; he had 
addressed the bishop and the insurgent chiefs of 
Kisamos and Selinos and the influential people' 
of both provinces in order to safeguard the lives 
and property of Mussulmans. He had heard that 
the consuls had tried to induce the Christian chiefs 
to let the Mussulmans go to Canea. In this they 
had not succeeded, as it was understood that 
when once at Canea they would become Bashi- 
fiozouks. As soon as the Greek commander 
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learnt the attempt of the consuls, he ceased en- 
deavouring to solve the question. He told me 
that the conditions on which he would consent to 
the relief of Kandanos were : 

That he received in writing from the Mussul- 
man chiefs of Canea a promise that they would 
consent to his taking all males over fifteen as 
prisoners to Greece, where they should be well 
treated, and the women and children to any place 
the Mussulman chiefs might choose, and, further, 
that the consent of the admirals to this arrange- 
ment should be obtained. 

In criticizing these conditions it is only fair to 
bear in mind that at the moment when they were 
offered the Kandanos affair was a serious em- 
barrassment to the consular and naval authorities, 
as the insurgents could at any moment have 
swooped down from the heights and massacred 
the two thousand inhabitants of the g^oup of 
villages called Kandanos at their pleasure. It is 
true that they did not really want to do this, but 
the admirals seemed to think they did, and the 
acceptance of Vassos* offer might have consider- 
Sibly modified the course of subsequent history. 

Constantine Manos is an Oxford 

01 n&w. 

undergrad of Cretan extraction who 
thought a little insurrecting the best way to pass 
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his ‘ Long ’ last year. He enjoyed it so much, 
and was so popular with the Cretans, that when 
a fresh revolution broke out this year he was 
there again, as enthusiastic as ever, and more 
useful still on account of his previous experience. 
He conceived the romantic idea of equipping at 
his own expense a small body of men who should 
always bear the brunt of the battle, and he 
executed his plan with great care and sagacity. 
His little band, the upoq Xo^oc or ‘ sacred company,’ 
named after that at Thebes celebrated by Dinarchus 
and Plutarch (there was one at Carthage too), 
consisted of fifty young men, all well made, well 
armed, and well accoutred. Short as the campaign 
was, they performed several daring exploits, and 
their praises will long be sung in the land where 
poetry is chiefly associated with the risking or 
taking of life. And they may be heard of again, 
who knows ? 


cEuoioEDBT The Hde from Alikianou over the 
LUNULA, ^hite Mountains to Kandanos must in 
the summer be delightful. The parallel track a 
few miles to the west, which I traversed in Sep- 
tember last year, was less fine as to scenery, but 
interesting from its proximity to the recent battle- 
fields of Sassalo and Kakopetra which I visited. 
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The coolness of the mountain-passes was then 
most refreshing. But in the first week of March 
for invigorating freshness there was glacial cold, 
and for a gentle bree2e a howling hurricane. 
The dryness of summer was no longer there, 
and alternate snow and hail left a traveller with 
nothing dry about him but his philosophy. I 
started late from Colonel Vassos’ camp, and so 
had to spend a shivering night about halfway. 

Stavros, a little fort on the highest and last 
point of a crescent-shaped ridge flanking the 
northern and eastern sides of the fertile plain of 
Kandanos, is properly a blockhouse. The position 
is a fine one, and it was at once apparent that 
the villages below lay at the mercy of the fort. 
They could have been taken by assault any day 
in a couple of hours. Why the chiefs refrained 
I fancy they could not have easily explained ; 
perhaps they shuddered at the hideousness of the 
inevitable massacre ; perhaps they hoped to ex- 
<.hange against these Moslems their brethren in 
Akrotiri. But modern motives, even in Crete, 
are usually complicated. * 

One day the relief of a Christian party would 
cause shouts of ‘ Long live the Powers !’ while the 
next day the European blockaders would be loudly 
cursed for the scarcity of bread. The wind was so 
strong that it was with difficulty that man or beast 
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proceeded against it along the ridge ; but 1 was 
grateful to it all the same, for it was the only 
chance I had of drying my clothes, as the officers’ 
quarters at Stavros had only a tiny brazier, which 
served chiefly as a cigarette-lighter. The fort 
had only just been captured from the Turkish 
garrison and had suffered severely, for three 
shells had burst within it, and many more had 
struck its outer walls. I'he bombardment had 
been effected at a range of about two thousand 
yards, the gunners being four Greek artillery 
officers of Cretan birth, who had resigned their 
commissions in the Greek army before ^oing 
home, and the same number of time-expired men 
from the same corps. Along the east side was 
a longish two-storied building, the upper part 
almost demolished, inhabited at that time by a 
couple of hundred insurgents. At the southern 
end was a small room, which served as mess- 
room, ante-room, and sleeping-quarters to the four 
artillery officers and half a dozen chiefs. There * 
was no furniture. When the table was to be laid 
for dinner, the rickety door was taken off its 
hinges and laid across four shell-boxes. When 
we went to bed we simply lay on the floor with 
shell-boxes for pillows. All our menus were the 
same — lamb and biscuit. The latter is treated in 
various ways so as to make it swallowable, some 
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to soak k 10 a buclsetor water, and others 
to gritt U in the chafing^ish Fortunately the 
intense coW made one hui^, but there was no 
/KfT of getting' ivarm, one's /ee/ings on awaking 
in the morning, with ones body like a mole run 
and one s clothes like a half frozen swamp are a 
strong instance of the pleasures of memory 


Conversation at Stavros during the 

POLinOAL o 

AOMos Siege of Kandanos was much more 

TIOIBM 

political than military The latter aspect 
of the daily life of the besiegers was unexciting 
they could take the town whenever they liked 
and were unlikely to be attacked themselves 
But of the political situation practically nothing 
was known and so a great deal was to be said 
Talk flowed into two channels — the general 
behaviour of the Powers as to Crete and their 
particular behaviour as to Kandanos Having 
recently come from the outside world, I could tell 
thegi a few things that they did not know, but as 
to most of the problems I was as ignorant, and 
as curious as they I soon saw that not one of 
the Powers was trusted absolutely This put my 
English Philhellemsm rather on its mettle, but 1 
found It beyond my powers to explain to the 
satisfaction of my Cretan friends on what pnnciple 
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England could send her soldiers to rescue Chris- 
tians and put out the flames at Canea, and a few 
days later use the same force to drive the Christians 
back at Akrotiri. To urge that the Powers had 
been trying to deal honestly with both sides was 
viewed merely as special pleading, for emotion 
had been at almost fever heat for nearly a month, 
and each act of the Powers was appraised by 
itself, and in its special relation to the Christian 
cause. If fair-play was not easy to the Powers 
it was very difficult to men whose all trembled in 
the balance. In those days the lack of harmony 
in the concert was only dimly suspected. Now, 
looking back through the pages of blue-books and 
yellow-books, one can see plainly enough the 
alternations of con teneresza and con forza and 
detect discords, which were not essential nor even 
mere passing-notes. 


On the morning of March 6 one of 
the chiefs and myself received letters 
from Sir Alfred Biliotti, suggesting a meeting of 
the chiefs and a subsequent interview with him 
on the question of the relief of Kandanos. Mes- 
sengers were sent out into all the hill -stations 
bele^uering the plain, and after several hours 
over thirty chiefs were assembled. They stood 
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in our little mess-room and outside, coming in to 
speak and gradually working back to the door. 
At first the majority seemed inclined to take a 
conciliatory view of the situation, but after hearing 
a couple of men whose tongues were longer than 
their heads, though their hearts were sound 
enough, the little conclave was ready to die on 
the spot to prove its loyalty to Greece, and a 
letter was drafted to the effect that, as they had 
given their allegiance to the King of the Hellenes, 
they had no power to treat with Europe. 

So with a letter embodying these sentiments 1 
rode down to Yaloskari, where I was met by Sir 
Alfred and Captain Rainier. I had willy-nilly 
picked up a couple of score of insurgents on my 
way down to the coast, and to this audience were 
announced the good tidings that Crete was to 
have autonomy. With this mystic word ringing 
in their ears some of them went back to Stavros 
to arrange for a meeting with the Powers on the 
' following day. 


■JAOE march of the international force 

to Kandanos was very much of a picnic, 
a * marching-order ’ picnic, but attended by neither 
danger nor fatigue. After a false start, in the 
early morning of the 7 th, the sea being rather 
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rough and the Russian in no particular hurry (he 
had the worst berth), a force of 634 of all ranks 
had landed by four p.nn. at Palaio Kastro (‘old 
castle ’), the more modern name of the Venetian 
Selino Kastelli All the ships of the division 
were represented — namely, the Rodney, 220 men 
and a 7 -pounder , the Scout, 20 men ; the French 
Chaney, 1 1 5 men and a field-gun , the Austrian 
Stephanu, 1 1 5 men , the Russian Stssoi Veltkt, 
1 1 1 men and a field-gun , and the Italian Vemvto, 
53 men Sir Alfred and Commander Noel (of 
the Scout) had left earlier in the day for a con- 
ference at the nearest Christian village of Kako- 
diki. Spaniako, a Moslem village*halfway up a 
rather severe hill, was reached in about two hours, 
after a steady march along a rocky-sided ravine 
The quarters agreed on were very quickly appro- 
priated, the French being lucky enough to secure 
the mosque, the gallery of which became their 
ward-room. Our officers’ quarters were a little 
harem, twenty feet by eleven feet, very clean and 
new. A wooden divan raised about eighteen inches 
ran round two sides of the room and accommodated 
five sleepers ; the remainder, stowed feet to feet, 
just filled up the available floor-space. We had 
all retired by half past eight, but at midnight Sir 
Alfred and Commander Noel arrived, and reported 
that the Christian chiefs would consent to the 
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Kandaniots being relieved if all the Mussulmans 
of Kandanos, Kastelli and the intervening villages, 
including the Turkish soldiers, were disarmed. 
Our authorities decided that the disarming of the 
civilians was fair, and should be accorded, but 
that it would not be right to deprive the regular 
troops of their arms. This was quite in accord 
ance with the theory that the Turkish soldiers 
were still to be kept in the island for the preserva- 
tion of order, though it is obvious that if the 
Christians had pressed the point, the Powers 
would have had to give way , they did not press 
it, partly because the spirit of compromise seemed 
to be in the air, and partly because they hoped the 
Powers would make a note of their conciliatory 
disposition. 

Early on the following day the consul and the 
captains of the various ships went up to a further 
conference with the Christians at Kakodiki, where 
it was decided that only the Kandanos Bashi- 
Bozouks should be disarmed, and that this disarm- 
ing should take place on the beach at Kastelli at 
the hands of the Powers, the weapons to be after- 
wards delivered up to the Christians. The meeting 
was a very friendly one, the chiefs cheering the 
Powers, and asserting that this first act of theirs, 
after hearing the promise of autonomy, should be 
that of a civilized State. From Kakodiki Sir 
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Alfred and Commander Noel proceeded to Kan- 
danos to find out if the inhabitants would accept 
these terms, and, if they did, make the necessary 
arrangements for the exodus. As they approached 
the first Turkish outpost they were received with 
a volley, and the commander had rather a narrow 
escape 

Leaving a small force to aid the Turkish 
soldiers at a blockhouse, about three-quarters of 
an hour’s climb further up the hill, and over 
150 men in our position at Spaniako, about 
380 bluejackets and a score of marines from the 
Rodney marched up to Kakodiki, where they 
were met in a curious and not unfriendly way by 
a large crowd of Christians. Word was passed 
round that good care should be taken of arms and 
ammunition, but apart from this precautionary 
detail there was no unpleasant incident. 


nxDiBTEB whether it was 

to be a game of go-bang or not, for we 
had got to the well-wooded village of Plemeniana 
by sunrise. There were a thousand or so Christians 
there with a couple of Cretan flags, which look 
very much like Greek flags in the distance. By 
a quarter to seven, about two hours from the 
start, the nine pretty ravines with their nine 
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rivulets had been crossed and Kandanos was 
reached. From Plemeniana we had been escorted 
by the Christians under their flags ; we, of 
course, carried a large flag of truce in token 
of our mission, in addition to the flags of all the 
nations. 

The sight which presented itself to us was not 
one easily to be forgotten. Sir Alfred had stayed 
behind in the village the evening before to organize 
the unfortunate inhabitants ; and, considering the 
great extent of the village, or rather collection of 
villages, it is really very extraordinary that he 
should have been able to marshal them all in 
readiness for us by a quarter to seven. No doubt 
fear was an able lieutenant, but nevertheless it 
was a great achievement, and as soon as Captain 
Rainier had posted the various companies in his 
command at the most important points on the 
main path through the village, the sad procession 
began to move off seawards The few minutes 
while the bluejackets were taking up their positions 
were* minutes of great and varied dramatic interest. 
What would the chiefs think of their bargain when 
they saw our little force of four hundred surrounded 
by some thousands of their followers ? What would 
be the state of mind of these same followers, men 
more used to follow into action than Into inaction ? 
Especially, what would be the feelings of the men, 
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whose homes had been plundered but a short time 
before, when they saw sheep and lambs and well- 
laden mules thus snatched from their grasp ? Cer- 
tainly the strain on the chiefs’ authority must have 
been severe ; but they gave sincere and probably 
invaluable support to the rescuing-party, for it 
was no doubt owing to their presence that the 
start was effected without molestation, although 
they proved to be quite incapable of coping with 
the spirit of plunder that was let loose. Christian 
women even had come down from the hills with 
empty sacks to carry away such spoils as might 
be left, and the looting of the village and robbery 
from the persons of the villagers had begun before 
the Hejira began. Ere the last Mussulman had 
left the village it was rumoured that two houses 
were alight. This report I cannot quite confirm, 
but I saw two thin streams of bluish smoke, and 
no doubt by midnight, according to the rules of 
the Cretan game of war, most of the houses had 
become a prey to the incendiary. Long before* 
we got away — I left last with Captain Rainier — 
small flocks of sheep were being driven up the 
hillside by their new owners. It was an article of 
faith with them that in war there was no such 
thing as theft from an enemy, natural enough in 
all impartially civilized communities, but especially 
so when the victors had usually been the oppressed 
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and were having their first chance of helping 
themselves back. 

What attracted most the attention of the 
strangers was the emotion of the unfortunate 
people who had thus hastily to desert their 
homes. Many a time did the few who could 
speak Greek have to say, ‘ Don’t cry, there is 
no danger.’ And for their sakes we hoped it was 
the truth. The men were fairly stoical, well occu- 
pied as they were with the animals they were 
leading or the bundles they were carrying. Prob- 
ably not one of them had done such a hard day’s 
work in all his life. 

The most dramatic scene of the morning occurred 
when a group of women and children, about fifty 
or sixty altogether, assembled on a knoll rather 
more than a quarter of a mile from the line of 
march. They were mounting guard over their 
bundles and a few sheep and l2imbs, and they 
screamed and howled in a most heartrending way. 
'Signs were made to them to cross to the main 
body,. but in vain, and at last a small French 
detachment was sent to their rescue. One woman 
had to be left owing to circumstances over which 
she had at that time at any rate no control, the 
Christian chiefs promising to attend to her wants ; 
a Greek medical student there on red-cross work 
was being hunted for to attend to her when we 
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left, and before the place was vacated we had 
to send a very infirm old woman to keep her 
company. 

The distribution of the convoy was admirable. 
First there was an advance guard of Russians, 
then a couple of hundred refugees, then thirty 
more of the international bluejackets, and so on, 
the sailors following every two hundred of the 
exiles. Almost in the centre of the column were 
the Turkish soldiers, with specially large escorts 
of Frenchmen front and rear. Last of all Captain 
Rainier whipped in. 

By half-past nine everyone had reached the 
village of Kakodiki, including a few of the aged 
and infirm who had to be carried on stretchers, 
and the front of the column had got abreast of 
Spaniako at half-past ten. As far as Kakodiki 
we had a rear-guard of Christian warriors under 
the Cretan flag — i.e., the Greek flag, with ‘ Death 
or Union ’ inscribed on it; from that point they 
beg^n to drop, that is to say, those who had any 
authority, but the hill on our left was dotted with 
black- kerchiefed men, watching half wistfully our 
progress, whilst a stream of others followed us 
almost till we reached Selino Kastelli ; the latter, 
instead of being an escort, were a cause of con- 
siderable embarrassment. All the way down the 
most energetic goodwill of the chiefs availed little 
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against the predatory longings of these outsiders. 
From time to time they would swoop down like 
vultures, seize a rifle or some other object, and 
dart back to the hillside. After a successful raid 
each seemed generally to disappear, but some 
managed to become possessed of two, or even 
three, rifles. There was, nefanduni dutu, at least 
one case in which an old woman was knocked off 
her mule, and the animal ridden speedily away by 
the aggressor. But the march had its pleasanter 
side too. The Mussulman men, young and old, 
for once did a good day’s work, and here and 
there a sailor (at least one of them a commissioned 
officer) could be seen with a child on his shoulders 
Many of the children, although puzzled and a little 
bit awed at maternal sobs, found the experience 
(until they got tired) delightfully novel, and the 
mules seemed actually to go unflogged (this is 
ambiguous, but true in both senses) — and it was 
almost a gigantic picnic-party that arrived on the 
*beach at Kastelli. Before half the journey was 
done .tears had given place to smiles, and the 
Oriental wail had changed to a twitter of mutual 
congratulation. 

But it was not all over yet. The Christians 
were told that they would be able to occupy the 
villages of Spaniako and Selino Kastelli after their 
evacuation by the international force, but they 
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were asked not to hamper the movements of the 
troops. After leaving Kakodiki however there 
were few, if any, responsible chiefs among them ; 
indeed many of these sharpshooters had probably 
come from Sarakina. and further west, and were 
quite uncontrollable. They persisted in following 
the troops the whole way down. Trouble began 
at about four o’clock, when the rear of the column 
arrived at Spaniako, which a rabble of Christian 
Bashi-Bozouks occupied before the Powers had 
left it, and increased all the way from there to the 
sea. Captain Rainier, anticipating difficulties, had 
given orders that a cordon of skirmishers should 
be formed at the mouth of the pass to protect the 
rescued party on the beach. Orders were given 
them not to fire unless they were attacked. This 
difficulty was complicated by the existence of two 
Turkish posts of thirty men each on the cliffs at 
the sea-end of the pass. The men from the 
western post came down soon after seven, but the 
others told us on their bugles — a clever system 
used only by the Turks, I think — that they were 
surrounded by Christians and could not come 
down. About this time the Cretans in front of 
our cordon began tiring, and as some bullets 
passed over us (no one was hit), we replied, and 
they ceased. A few rounds were fired from the 
Russian field^un at the Christians near the 
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Turkish outpost on the eastern hill, which imme- 
diately withdrew. 

The European forces remained in their cold 
and comfortless position all night, retiring to 
Kastelli soon after five in the morning. Then, 
as the Cretans seemed to be again hampering the 
Turkish outpost, the French opened fire on them, 
apparently driving them back. But the Turks 
still refused to come out, so. with the French and 
Austrians on the left, and the Russians and Italians 
on the right flanks, Commander Hewett led a 
force of British sailors up the steep hill in skir- 
mishing order. At the first crest a few long-range 
volleys (at 2,000 yards) were fired to drive back 
the Christians. To this there was no reply. 
When the top of the hill was reached a few men 
were found worrying the little garrison, whose 
stronghold was little more than a breastwork, and 
these were driven off without the aid of steel or 
powder, for they were ignominiously stoned. 

‘ Daybreak had revealed large numbers of 
marai^ders speeding down the hillside, and in a 
few instances they were; even at this early hour, 
driving off mules and cattle that had been ^ved 
the day before. A little before mid-day, as all the 
refugees were on board, and the insuig^ents were 
getting troublesome, a few animals and some sixty 
sacks of flour were abandoned to the host of 
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Christians that immediately swarmed into the 
village. A chief had come in about two houi^ 
before under a flag of truce to express his regret 
and that of the other chiefs at the treatment of 
the international force, adding that the offenders 
were people of the worst type and quite out of 
control, and that he hoped we should fire on them 
whenever they tried to advance. 

We had no casualties, but the insurgents had 
four killed and sixteen wounded. The amount of 
looting on the way down may be gathered from 
the fact that out of the four or five hundred rifles 
which left Kandanos in Mussulman hands only 
about a score reached Kastelli for transfer to the 
Christian chiefs. 

There can be no doubt that the whole affair 
was excellently managed. Sir Alfred Biliotti and 
Captain Rainier expressed the opinion that ‘ the 
Cretan chiefs behaved extremely well all through,’ 
and I think the Cretan chiefs would have returned 
the compliment sincerely. With a little less card 
on either side there might have been a disaster. 


Jack Tar and his brethren of Austria, 
France, and Italy (probably of Russia 
too) found one talk-topic of absorbing interest on 
the way down from Kandanos— the beauty of the 
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Mussulman women. A fairly accurate epitome of 
their conversation is given in Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ 
( 11 . 739 et se /.) : 

‘ Beauty is Nature’s com, must not be hoarded 
But must be current ’ — 

the Englishmen expressed this in a simple, 
straightforward way, the French by innuendo, the 
Italians chiefly by gesture — 

‘and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss.’ 

Perfect unanimity seemed to reign oq this point 
throughout the column. 

' Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself ; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languished bead.’ 

It seemed to be less ^ question of time than 
opportunity ; some would have been willing to 
wait. 

* ' Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship.’ 

This was obviously One of ^tl^ * high solemnfkies,' 
and beauty, having left home early and in con- 
fusion, was much more shown than Mussulman 
beauty usually is. They bad not half a dozen 
veils between them. 
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' It IS for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name hence , coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool 
What need a vermeil tinctured lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ?’ 

— the harem question in all its ramifications as 
divined by the bluejacket, its superiority to the 
European system if women kept so much at home 
did not become horridly homely, the great advan- 
tage of ignorance of one's aesthetic privileges on 
the part of comrades 

And no wonder this was the case, for many of 
the women, or, at any rate, of the girls, were 
distinctly beautiful, with a beauty of the Cretan 
type, but softer and less angular than that of their 
Christian sisters. As the latter are in much the 
same position as the former as regards seclusion, 
which is only partial in both cases, the reason of 
the superior charms of the Mussulman girls must 
be due either to heredity or occupation The 
latter would not account for the difference, as the * 
Mohammedan girl works nearly as hard as the 
Christian girl. So the advantage must be ascribed 
almost entirely to the fact that the Mussulman 
men have always (until the last twenty or thirty 
years) appropriated all the best-looking Christian 
girls. This ought to have had the effect of also 
making the Moslem males handsomer than their 
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rivals, but, owing presumably to the much greater 
activity of the latter and to a large number of 
them being mountaineers, this is not the case. It 
is hardly necessary to state that after the age of 
thirty the men of both sects are much better- 
looking than the women. 


Bisg Out Sitia way in a large upper room in 
an impecunious village there was found 
one day last spring a bevy of pretty Mussulman 
damsels. They were prisoners. Probably most 
of them had recently become entitled to wear 
mourning ; but the fate of their fathers and 
brothers was for the most part as unknown to 
them as was their own. As they stood in groups 
bemoaning their lot or sat silent round the walls, 
the door opened, and a young Christian chief 
entered. He looked rather awkward, but went 
straight to the point without any circuitous 
rhetoric. He had come, after a consultation 
with ‘the other chiefs, to say that the Christian 
youths quite appreciated the fact that their 
prisoners were good-looking girls, and that the 
latter should all immediately be found husbands 
if they would change their religion. He then 
discreetly retired to give the prisoners an oppor- 
tunity of discussing his proposal. On his re- 
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entry he found them unanimous in refusing hn 
offer. He seemed rather taken aback at first, 
but soon rose to the occasion, and told them that 
he admired their courage and religious loyalty. 
Eventually, after a further consultation with his 
brother chiefs, he told them that they should be 
sent to the representatives of the Powers at 
Candia. His promise was kept 

This chivalrous behaviour, so contrary to the 
cruel self-indulgence of their foes in the days of 
Turkish predominance, has been almost universal 
among the Christians during the last ten revolu- 
tions. It is not due to a desire to heap coals of 
fire on their enemies’ heads, nor to their being con- 
stitutionally less sensuous. It is owing to an old 
self-denying domestic custom founded on the idea 
that love and war are antipathetic. The Cretan 
hero is not the soft-eyed tenor, sighing like a 
furnace, but the iron-hearted bass, whose home 
is the mountains and whose occupation is war. 


A«wm The nearest approach to a sea-fight 
UMsuriBB spring campaign was the affair 

off Candia on March 19. At about ten in the 
morning Captain Rainier received a message 
from the mutessarif that a Greek schooner was 

14 
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attempting to land provisions and ammunition 
near Cape Dia. The Austrian gunboat Sebenuo 
was accordingly sent in pursuit. When she 
arrived within six hundred yards of the land she 
was fired on by the Christians on shore. She 
replied, the little action lasting three-quarters of 
an hour. By the end of that time the schooner 
had been sunk about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. She hoisted the Greek flag as she went 
down. The Sebenuo was well peppered, but had 
no casualty ; the Christians had one wounded , 
the crew of seven of the schooner got safely 
ashore. Three cases of ammunition had already 
been landed. Manouli, the chief at Rogdia, 
afterwards explained that he mistook the Sebemco 
for a Turk. 

The accompanying sketch was made for me by 
Herr Ritter von Sambuchi, commander of the 
Sebenico, 


HidHTjs On March 21 Crete was pacifically 
blockaded, thus establishing a new pre- 
cedent for the international lawyers. Of course, 
there have been peaceful blockades before — any- 
one who knows the history of modem Greece 
knows that — but this last blockade was ex- 
ceptional in that it inflicted a large amount of 
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misery on the people in whose interest it was 
supposed to have been instituted, and during part 
of its existence made its institutors the allies of 
the Turks in their war s^ainst Greece. The idea 
of the blockade in the minds of its innocent 
supporters (it is difficult to suppose that Germany 
and Russia had not ulterior designs) was to 
prevent bloodshed in Crete, and, by removing 
one difficulty in the way of the Powers, to make it 
easier for them to force the Sultan to govern his 
country, and especially Armenia, a little more 
decently. As to the general principle of pacific 
blockades little need be said. When they were 
first discussed a good many jurists thought that 
they were illegal because they interfered seriously 
with the rights of neutrals. Lord Palmerston, 
writing to our ambassador in Paris in 1 846, said * 
‘ The real truth is, though we had better keep the 
fact to ourselves, that the French and English 
blockade of the Plata hs^ been from first to last 
illegal,’ and peace was to be made, although there 
had been no war, ‘ in order to legalize retrospec- 
tively the operations of the blockade.’ However, 
this mode of settling questions was found very 
convenient by the big Powers in de<iling with 
little countries, as it was more merciful and less 
likely to be condemned by public opinion than 
actual war. One of the objects of the blockade 
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is said to have been the withdrawal of the little 
Greek army from Crete, but as to that it failed 
completely. Has the blockade put an end to the 
insurrection ? Obviously not, for there has been 
just as much fighting during the blockade as 
there was before it began — and that in spite of 
the promise of autonomy. 

As to the right of the Powers to blockade 
Crete there cannot be much doubt. Blockade 
is in international affairs pretty much what arrest 
is in affairs municipal. If two men are fighting, 
a policeman tells them to stop ; if they go on 
fighting, he runs them in. The Powers have 
the right both to create and to administer inter- 
national law. Their right to create it must 
always ultimately rest on force, but while the 
world remains civilized, the actual right will be 
found limited by morality — that is to say, by the 
lowest ethical standard of any of the Powers act- 
ing as international lawyers and policemen for the 
time being. 

If we judge the recent blockade by the motives 
of the blockaders, we shall probably find that 
Russia wanted to maintain her fixed policy of 
weakening Greece, that Germany %ras glad of 
the opportunity of being nasty to Greece, especially 
as she could thus play up to Russia, that France 
hardly dared to oppose Russia, nor Austria and 
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Italy to oppose Germany, while Great Britain, 
having prevented the blockade last year without 
settling the Armenian question, may have thought 
it prudent to try what concession to the other 
Powers would bring forth If this be a fair 
estimate, Russia and Germany are culpable, the 
other three Continental Powers only slightly so, 
and England hardly blameworthy at all. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the criterion 
of success, all the Powers are guilty. ‘ Historicus ’ 
puts this method of settling the propriety of in- 
tervention very pithily ‘The only object and 
justification of intervention is peace. To inter- 
fere without the means or the intention to carry 
into effect a permanent pacification is not to inter- 
vene, but to intermeddle. I do not say that 
intervention may not be justifiable or even politic, 
but that it may be either it must be efficacious. 
An inconclusive interference is at once impertinent 
and mischievous.* 

The holding of the chief towns by the Powers * 
is quite another matter. The Cretans do not 
much mind being prevented from killing each 
other, but they object to being starved. Besides, 
the occupation is more or less impartial, while 
the blockade was directed entirely against the 
Christians. I think it will turn out that an ounce 
of autonomy is worth a ton of blockade. 
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MIGHT, ras The total number of captures made 
BQUAuzBB jjy. blockading fleet in two months 
was half a dozen steamers, and a couple of score 
caiques. It has been less since. You see the 
notification of a blockade is a sort of challenge 
to all nautical sportsmen in the neighbour- 
hood. Besides which there is generally money 
in blockade-running. If rumour was not an ex- 
aggerator, something like five steamers and a 
hundred caiques succeeded in running the blockade , 
if so, there was plenty of sport and profit. What 
is certain is that either there were not enough 
ships of war to make an effective blockade, or 
they did not seriously try to make it effective 
In either case the jurists tell us it was no blockade, 
and might have been disregarded by anyone who 
was so disposed. This would have been dangerous 
in all probability, as evidence of the laxity of the^ 
blockade would have been absolutely unprocurable. 
Had Crete been in the Arctic zone, and the season 
been summer, it would have been effective enough. 
As it was, in a decent gale a caique had little 
difficulty in making the coast unobserved at night. 
There was at least one instance of a good-sized 
'Greek steamer running to Akrotiri, between Suda 
Bay and Canea, where the greater number of the 
international ships of war lay, discharging her 
cargo and steaming comfortably away. Besides 
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tills, almost every sailing ship that was caught 
had already discharged her cargo. 

Accordingly the actual results of the blockade 
locally were — the somewhat rare sport of blockade- 
running, a certain amount of extra profanity on 
the part of the European watches and the half- 
starved peasants, and good profits to a limited 
number of Levant merchants 


POLKiEoa It IS not every day that a war cor- 

pouoTj respondent can take a cab and drive 
out comfortably to a battle, but the Battle of 
Malaxa, on March 25 last, was conveniently 
placed, and the Cretan cabby is so used to revolu- 
tions that he charges very little extra on such an 
occasion. 

It was really two battles, for while the Turks 
were attempting to relieve the blockhouse on the 
Malaxa heights, the Turkish posts above Halepa 
were attacked by the Christians on Akrotiri. The 
Turkish troops had started soon after midnight 
for Nerokouro, a village at the foot of the hill, 
which they left before sunrise, in order to revictual 
the blockhouse. The Christians at once appealed 
on the ridges near the blockhouse, and prevented 
their advance. At the same time the insurgeitts 
placed three mountain-guns in position (screened 
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from Suda by a small hill), and shelled the block- 
house. They made pretty good practice (at two 
thousand five hundred yards), hitting their target 
several times, and dropping more than one wide- 
awake shell on to the roof. A third of the garrison 
left about this time, eighteen of them getting 
safely to Canea. When a sufficient impression 
seemed to have been made by the cannon, Con- 
stantine Manos and his ‘ sacred company ’ attacked 
the blockhouse. They approached it in skirmish- 
ing order, taking advantage of the rocky cover so 
successfully that, in spite of a continuous fire from 
the blockhouse, they reached a short outer wall a 
few yards south of it without casualty. In a few 
minutes a parley began, Manos promising that 
the Turks should be treated properly as prisoners 
of war if they would surrender. Gradually other 
nsurgents began to gather round the blockhouse, 
till there were over a thousand present. There 
was no firing between the Turks and Christians, 
•but the T urkish warships in Suda Bay, observing 
the presence of the insurgents, began to shell 
them — a harmless amlisement in which they in- 
dulged for over five hours. Most of this time 
tfie Christians were sitting on a ledge of rock just 
outside the blockhouse on its western side, smoking 
cigarettes and discussing Turkish marksmanstiip. 

Soon after the Turkish bombardment ha^ 
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begun, a laige number of Bashi-Bozouks left 
Canea, and attempted, with the Turkish regulars, 
to retake the blockhouse. Some hundreds of 
Christians came part way down the cliff to meet 
them, and a few rushed down and set fire to the 
village of Tsikalaria; throughout the rest of the 
day a brisk musketry fire was kept up all along 
the line. The Christians had no difficulty in 
keeping the Mussulmans back, but did not attempt 
to meet them in the plain. 

At two o’clock the Turkish garrison decided to 
put their trust in the promises of the Cretan chiefs, 
especially as they were supported by two Greek 
ex-officers, and surrendered the blockhouse The 
Cretan flag was at once hoisted The change of 
possession was at once observed in Suda Bay, 
and, after a brief international (inter-admiral) con- 
ference, the concert began. The audience which 
had listened to the Turkish performance with such 
steady interest quickly thinned out — a quarter of 
a minute after the opening chord (bass, Nuolax /.* 
9 inches ; tenor, Katsenn Augusta^ 5 9 inches ; 
alto, Amiral Charner, 5*5 inches ; mezzo-soprano. 
Ardent, 3 inches ; and soprano, Maria Theresia, 
I '8 inches), not an insurgent was to be scin 
except the two sentries. These men were new 
to their work, sentryniuty not having been intm- 
duced into Crete till the arrival of Vassos, but 
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they stuck gamely to their posts outside the block 
house during the whole European bombardment. 
During these ten minutes about a hundred shells 
were bred, and the blockhouse was badly mauled. 
Some of the shells seemed directed at the village 
of Malaxa, further to the east, with what object 
it is impossible to tell, as there were no male in- 
surgents there. Probably this was one of the 
‘ severe measures ’ alluded to in the letter of the 
admirals to the insurgent chiefs a few days before 

Soon after the performance was over, the in- 
surgents burned the blockhouse and went home 
Manos and his band thought it too much trouble 
to go round all the way in Christian territory to 
Alikianou, and took a short-cut between the 
Turkish outpost at Boutsonaria and Canea. They 
had a warm quarter of an hour when passing the 
little fort, but arrived at headquarters without a 
man wounded. 

The simultaneous attack on the Turkish position 
«at Halepa had no results, except to keep part of 
the Turkish forces occupied. 

Results of the day's sport — Mussulmans dis- 
pleased at losing the battle, but pleased at hading 
the Powers once more on their side; Christians 
cockahoop at their success, the wilder spirits 
saappiqg their fingers at the Powers, the more 
thmightful alarmed at the possibly results of their 
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victory the admirals (probably) cross, the consuls 
(probably) m an M told you so frame of mind 

TBi oBiiLT 'I'be inside view of the bombardment 
of the Malaxa blockhouse by the Powers 
was still more thrilling than the outside view 
Manos, the two Cretans who had been officers of 
Greek artillery Bass of the /^ew York Journal^ 
and about sixty insurgents had just disarmed the 
T urkibh soldiers, of whom there were forty-three, 
including two officers when the first shrill screams 
of the European shells were heard Almost im- 
mediately a five-inch projectile came in and killed 
two of the Turkish soldier? Then a large melinite 
shell appeared, upsetting a wall, which fell close 
to Bass and the two officers whom he was pro- 
tecting, and filling the room with its suffocating 
stench Bass took this as a notice to quit, but 
when he had got a few yards outside the building 
he remembered his promise to the unfortunate 
prisoners, and went back into the inferno 
sat the performance out 


The taking of prisoners is a new thing 
ramn m Cretan warfare, introduced along With 
sentnes, drachmas, and discipline hy 


Colonel Vassos. It is repugnant to ’Chnstlto^ 
inadncts, for they have a loeg account with 
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Mussulmans to wipe out. Accordingly the chiefs, 
who themselves maintained a correct attitude on 
most questions of the kind, had great difficulty in 
restraining their followers, especially those from 
villages which had no chiefs present. But they 
did succeed on this occasion (and most others), 
and the prisoners were sent in due course to 
the Greek headquarters. They were eventually 
handed over to the European authorities at Canea. 


uinna tee Does an admiral feel as much ‘ashore’ 
TBiDBKT. when he has to perform diplomatic func- 
tions in a disturbed country as a consul would feel 
‘ at sea ’ if he had to manoeuvre a fleet in a storm ? 
Years ago, before the telegraph tied him to his 
Minister of Marine, he was often obliged by force 
of circumstances to be a Jack-of-all-trades, and 
even now in remote seas he often has to solve 
questions that are not taught on the Britannia or 
^bsequently. But his whole training makes him 
a man of deeds rather than of words, and it is 
right that it should be so. To the devolution of 
diplomatic authority to the sea-<logs is probably 
due in part the breakdown of European attempts to 
solve the Cretan question. At first the admirals 
had no interpreters, and they could do nothing ; 
afterwards they had, and still nothing went right. 
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They had one advantage : they were, as becomes 
straightforward, unsuspicious sons of the sea, a 
happy family, and rarely took long to agree, while 
a consular body is, from the nature of its calling, 
prone to doubt and delay. But knowledge of the 
country, of the individuals, of the language, gives 
the consular board a great advantage over the 
naval. Besides this, a watlike training must pre- 
dispose to warlike methods, while a consul only 
seeks the laurels of logomachy, and the fable of 
the Hare and the Tortoise might easily be trans- 
posed into one of the Sword and the Pen. 


the 1 believe I was the last person to have 

ATHOXB ^ Turkish bath at Trikala (in ThesSaly) 
before the arrival of the conquering Turks. But 
I was already familiar with the process. At 
Canea a few correspondents used to hire the 
Turkish bath-house for two or three hours once a 
week. J ust inside the street door to right and left 
were dressing divans, curtained around with thick 
white muslin, two of them containing two couches. 
The bath, somewhat of the shape of a Byzantine 
church, is reached by a narrow unpleasant passage, 
and at its cleanest does not remind one of the 
perfumes of Araby. There, after half an hour’s 
waiting for the pores to open, one is scrubbed and 
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massed by a Sandowlike nigger. The soap is 
commonplace, but lathers well, and the horsehair 
flail does its work with irreproachable thorough- 
ness. Girt with a fresh cloth, and turbanned with 
a clean towel, one hastens back to the couch, 
where one lies in comfort, swaddled in many 
towels, all beautifully clean, and drinks Turkish 
coffee and smokes Kavala cigarettes. There is 
no luxury, but ‘cleanliness is next to goodliness,’ 
and gives one a better appetite. 

Of all the old towns of Crete, the site 

nw SHIPS 

AHx> of none was more absurdly misplaced, 

nir.n WAIXS ' * 

when the island was rediscovered, or 
more certainly established now than that of Aptera. 
It is on an eminence to the east of Malaxa and 
south of Suda Bay. It was there that the Muses 
condescended to a duel of sweet sounds with the 
Sirens, there that the worsted Sirens lost their 
feathers, and became pale even to whiteness ; so 
that in despair they cast themselves into Suda 
Bay and became the neighbouring islands of 
Leucae (‘ white ’). 

6n a fine spring morning at the end of last 
March half a dozen Christians were sitting on a 
Cyclopean wall, looking down on the international 
fleet in Suda Bay. They just saw a puff of smoke 
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from the Can^erdown, and found themselves 
seated most uncomfortably in a clump of very 
aggressive thistles. The wall was comparatively 
uninjured, but had been rudely shaken by a 
Cyclopean shell, which, after burrowing for a few 
yards, had gone on above ground for about half a 
mile and then burst. They did not get back to 
their perch — nor could all Vassos’ horses nor all 
Vassos' men have got those Humpty-Dumpties 
on to the wall again — but went to the nearest 
village to discover the reason of the attack. It 
was again a question of the hoisting of the Cretan 
dag, which was veritably a blue rag to an admiral. 
Two more of the huge shells were fired, by which 
time the region of the flagstaff had been entirely 
evacuated. 


gggiy If thc Wealth of a country can be at 
all appraised from the number of its 
mints, then Crete in old days must have been a 
very rich island, for at least forty-two of its* 
towns made their own coins. Svoronos describes 
76 examples from Aptera, most of them with a 
le^dy’s head ; 40 from Axos, some with the head 
of Zeus, and others with that of Apollo ; aiy from 
Knossos, depicting variously Europa, the Minotaur, 
Ariadne, a star, the Labyrinth, a head of Zeus or 
ahead of Apollo; 155 Cydonia (Canea)4with 
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the head of Bacchus or that of a nymph ; 50 from 
Eleutherna with Apollo’s head ; 195 from Gortyn, 
generally with Europa or some other woman ; 
51 from Hierapytna with Zeus or a star ; 44 from 
Itanos with Athene or a Triton ; 89 from Lyttos, 
almost invariably with an eagle ; 79 from Phaestos, 
usually with a Hercules; 51 from Polyrhenion, 
mostly with Zeus’ or a female head or a shield ; 
50 from Praisos, most of them with a Hercules, a 
goddess, or an Apollo’s head. Very frequently 
the reverse bears letters which help to identify the 
mint. Perhaps a tenth of them date from Roman 
days, in which case we find the head and super- 
scription of the Roman Emperor by whose authority 
they were struck. The peasants still find old coins 
in the fields, or when making the foundations of 
their cottages, and generally leave the price to 
the stranger, who is assumed to know the value. 
Gold coins are extremely rare, silver not very 
common, and most bronze coins are the worse for 
^ear or weather, but a good many unpromising- 
looking specimens become after restoration quite 
recognisable. 


A L&z Crete has fallen from her tnoneyed 

independence and abundance, and has 
become the refuge of the baser lucre of Europe. 
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Its supposed currency is Turkish, and the silver 
medjidie is solid and satisfactory , nor can much 
be said against the little silver piastres so con- 
venient for small tips ; but who can feel any keen 
delight in carrying about bagfuls of metallics? 
Yet up-country one often has to have recourse to 
these dirty, uninteresting substitutes for money. 
Like their great archetype the medjidie, they are 
of uncertain value, and, worse than it, they vary 
from town to town within the island 

The most usual gold coins are the French 
napoleon and its Austrian equivalent, while for 
silver the traveller has the French and other 
species of franc and half-franc, many of them only 
received at a considerable discount, the drachma 
and its family of Greece no longer found in their 
native land, and the Turkish quarter-medjidie. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the British 
sovereign is respected in Crete as elsewhere, 
though, being rarer than the napoleon, it is not 
quite as well treated by the money-changer, who • 
gives you only 13 1 piastres for it to 105 for the 
French coin. In the interior gold is of little use, 
and a long journey entails the carrying of a heavy 
weight of silver and copper. • 

The paper drachma has com^ but not to stay ; 
its temporary possessors, sentiment apart, were 
doubtless glad to see it go, for it is mean and 
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bacillus-haunted, and its owner never knows its 
worth. 

Perhaps one might suggest that a coin should 
be struck to commemorate the European occupa- 
tion, bearing on the obverse a figure of autonomy 
congratulating two chiefs, one in fez, the other in 
black kerchief, and on the reverse a design 
symbolic of the blockade — say a woman in tears 
surrounded by starving children. 


oubta There is nearly as much difference 
EBDivivA between the wealth of Crete in olden 
and modern times as between the beauty of 
her old indigenous coinage and the meanness 
of the barbarian money she has to put up with 
now. Her wine then was renowned, and her 
corn abundant , even in the Middle Ages she 
could boast wine fine enough to drown a Prince 
in, and a good many princely sorrows ; but now 
e her corn is scarce, her cheese unclean, her oil but 
badly refined and often rancid, and her wine coarse 
and slovenly made The Venetians, for their own 
good no doubt, mad^ Crete produce fruitfully, and 
treated her products with respect. The Turks 
have had neither the energy to keep up die 
qtullitity nor the sense to attend to the quality of 
11011^ products. Furthermore, the cleanliness they 
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practise religiously as to their persons they take 
no heed about in their surroundings. The oil-jar 
and wine-skin, like the house and courtyard, may 
be as filthy as a lovely climate will let them And 
the Cretan Christian has caught the contagion ; 
he takes little more care than his rival as to the 
cleanliness of pot and platter But there is nothing 
inherently wrong in the land or its harvest The 
wine, though ill made, is almost always palatable, 
and no doubt it could again be as pure and rich 
as ever The olives are of the very best quality, 
and the oil, if properly refined, would be the 
same. The goat’s milk and sheep's milk would 
be admirable if the milkmaids were as clean of 
habit as they are picturesque. The broad plains 
of Messara could grow com enough for the whole 
island. If there were to be no more revolutions 
for fifty years, and European methods were intro- 
duced, the income of every Cretan would be more 
than doubled, and taxation, not even under the 
Turks recently very oppressive, would be insig- 
nificant. Even as matters are, with Turkish 
maladministration and the unrest and Idleness 
which are inseparable from the constant recurrence 
of revolutions, the Cretans are not poor. With a 
stable Government, but without civilized culture, 
they would be comfortably off; with both they 
would be rich. 


IS— « 
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A oRBTAN Although DaEclalus, the father of sculp- 
ture, hailed from Crete, little is known of 
the works of Cretan sculptors. Most of them 
were probably appropriated by wealthy Romans, 
or have been used for cement by the various 
conquerors since. But there is one little statue of 
very great merit, the Venus found by Admiral 
Spratt. It is about two feet high. The goddess 
has just come out of her bath, and is tying her 
left sandal. She is standing, and her attitude is 
extremely graceful. Spratt says, ‘ The back is 
strikingly beautiful.’ Her figure is young and 
slim like that of a present-day Cretan maiden. 


A The XapcTcc never had many adherents 

MvivAL Crete. I do not think there was a 
single temple to them. And yet they were most 
proper and gracious goddesses. There has lately 
been some attempt to re-introduce this cult, diere 
being six bearded ^ind not juvenile gods instead 
of the three young goddesses. They were really 
hiore allied to the Tritons, and some of them 
proved quite formidable to minnows. Moreover, 
only one was a Xdfng. The cult never extended 
far from the seashore, and soon died out. 
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A new One day as 1 lay half delirious from 
fever at Sphakia a vision rose before 
me of d Cretan health resort. 1 imagined rows 
of prosperous seaside towns all the way from 
Divaki to Selino Kastelli. And ladies of beauty 
and fashion seemed to be constantly asking of 
their partners, on balcony and terrace, whether 
it was really true that once Crete was supposed 
to be a barbarous isle, peopled by two sets of 
shepherds, who killed each other, the bodies of 
their priests being sometimes even burnt on a 
pyre made of their sacred pictures. And the 
men would answer that it was perhaps true, for 
in those days there was only one really Christian 
monarch, and even she had many Mussulman 
subjects, and looked on herself as their mother 
too, and how it was a very complicated story, but 
there was an Emperor of some country, called 
Something the Spiteful (his name had long since 
been forgotten), who hated the land to which 
all Europe owed its learning, but, above all, itf 
liberties, and had intrigued against it and the 
island which by blood and faith was near to it. 
And all the couples talked the same talk, and 
at last, under the pervading moonlight of tSie 
Southern sky, they all met together and com- 
pared the merry dances and choice concerts of 
the spring rendezvous of loveliness and wit with 
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what they had read of the gilt and tinsel of 
old Montecarlo. Rhodakino, Franko Kastelli, 
Sphakia, Loutro, Haghia Roumeli, and Selino 
were the names I heard as they talked of the 
parties of the future. Suddenly east and west 
they disappeared in dainty trains that threaded 
the cliffsides on either hand, and I awoke to 
find that even a clinical thermometer was an 
unknown thing at Sphakia. 


In the museum at Candia there is 
MMcam AMD a beautiful atlas of Crete, which dates 

wntiwaif 

from the Venetian domination. The 
scale is large, and the maps consequently 
numerous ; the detail is exquisite. Of the 
attempts at cartography from then to now there 
is little good to say The British Admiralty 
charts (two miles to the inch) are admirable for 
the coasts, but the placing and naming of the 
* inland villages is very inaccurate. For instance, 
Kanckinos, the objective of the only considerable 
naval expedition into the interior last spring, was 
not at all where Spratt had put it. It might not 
a bad general rule in chart-making to employ 
with the theodolite people someone who under- 
sta^nds the language of the country under 5urvey» 
and can represent the sounds he hears in the 
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most suitable English letters. The names on a 
chart, if not necessarily on a map, should be as 
near as possible what a shipwrecked sailor would 
be likely to hear from the peasants living within 
the district where they are most used. It is 
not too much to hope that the recent prolonged 
stay of British ships of war in Cretan waters has 
been utilized to replace and rename many of the 
villages 

Rollins map is rather bad (not execrable, like 
Lapie’s), although it has merits from a geologist's 
point of view Hoeck’s was small and purely 
antiquarian. Pashley’s was the hrst of any merit, 
Sieber s being very crude and inaccurate. Wild’s 
map, about thirteen miles to the inch, is unsatis- 
factory. Spratt’s is good as to archaeology and 
geology, but bare as to villages ; the best is 
Kiepert’s. 

In Athens during the excitement at the 
beginning of the year Cretan maps were on sale 
at all the booksellers’ and many other sbop^, 
generally with the title ‘The Hellenic big-tsland 
Crete ’ ; the two lau^est are three 
and a half and five miles to the inch respectively, 
and contain far more names than any other ctidps. 
The smaller of the two is divided into eparchies, 
but they are both inaccurate. A Greek who was 
studying topography in Crete about three years 
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ago was caught and expelled from the island 
before his task was accomplished, which may 
perhaps partially account for this. 

The Powers might with profit to themselves 
and the islanders arrange to send a few engineers, 
and make a proper survey of the island. 


^ Since the early days of the present 
UASTBBS* era the Cretans have rarely been 
autonomous ; they have had the follow- 
ing masters : 

The Romans, 66 to 330. 

The Saracens, 823 to 961. 

The Franks, 1204. 

The Venetians, 1204 to 1669 

The Turks, 1669 to 1897. 

The Powers, 1897 

There have been two periods of Byzantine domination (330 
to 823, and 961 to 1204). 

The Romans were a strong martial race, who 
4cnew how to keep their vassals in order, and 
there were few insurrectionary attempts during 
their rule. The Franks had so brief a possession 
of the island that we cannot tell whether they 
would or would not have had revolutions to cope 
with. The Saracens, Venetians, and Turks had 
to resort to gross brutality in order to quell the 
constantly-recurring outbreaks. The Powers have 
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not had long enough time to demonstrate their 
capabilities 

The Byzantine periods are different from the 
others as although there was not autonomy 
there was consanguinity between rulers and ruled 
as there would be if the union with Greece had 
been decided on instead of self government 

Before the Romans cime the different towns 
were generally at war with one another 
Problem — how will autonomy work ^ 


FBou I do not know what the people who 
LAooHLAKD think of Cretan aspirations (unless 
they a-e properly represented by the Datfy 
Chronicle) but the people who laugh seem to 
be almost unanimously Philocretan M John 
Grand Carteret has brought out a little book 
called La Crete devant 1 Image in which he 
analyzes the cartoons of twenty countries He 
sums up If in the official political or parlia* 
mentary world currents were created founded on 
opinions more favourable to the maintenance of 
the status quo than to the development of Phii- 
hellenism the pencil, disturbing itself little about 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, has seen 
only the Greeks and their audacious attend 
He remarks that graphic satires blaming the 
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Greeks are found only in Germany and Austria, 
and more rarely in England. Even Germany is 
not entirely mishellene, but, as might be ex- 
pected, England, France, Italy, and the United 
States are the chief champions of the Cretan 
cause, and the little countries (Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium) or little nations with a 
grievance (Poland and Ireland) are very pro- 
nounced in their partisanship. Turkey has no 
intentionally funny journals, and naturally would 
not befriend the Cretans if it had ; but the Young 
Turkey party occasionally issues loose sheets 
which caricature the Sultan 

The commonest topics are the attempt to cut 
off the turkey’s crest (cr€te), the European Con- 
cert, Perseus and Andromeda, and other myths, 
and the Powers in various guise restraining little 
Greece. The most telling t)f the latter is from 
the Weekblad voor Nederland of February 21 : 
a Turk is beating a Christian, and a Greek is 
"being held back by five sailors and a vivandi^re, 
to whom he says : ‘ Let me go ; he is beating 
my brother’ Caran d’Ache in the Figaro of 
March 8 has a very pretty cartoon, in which siJt 
international Salvation Army lasses, with their 
left hands raised reprovingly, are protecting a 
Turkish host from a few Greek pallikars; they 
are selling the Backwards. Draner, in the 
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Charivari of March i8, has a neat cartoon: a 
European admiral (with others in the back- 
ground) is saying to a little Greek : ‘You under- 
stand well. Europe wants peace so much that, 
if necessary, she will make war in order to main- 
tain it.’ Z.e Grelot of March 14 (Papin’s carica- 
ture) portrays five European soldiers training their 
big guns on to a little Greek, behind whom is 
written ‘Crete’ and ‘National Independence’; 
the nose of France is lengthened, and fixed in 
Russia’s waist-belt ; beneath is the moral : ‘ If 
It is to play so villainous a r6le that we made the 
Franco- Russian alliance, no thanks!’ The ATM- 
deradatsch of March 7 gives us the King of 
Greece entering the Labyrinth, while Europe 
cuts the strings, with the epigraph : ' Will he get 
out of it ?’ The Austrian Der Floh of March 1 1 
depicts a Turkish child whining because a frog 
(a Greek soldier) has jumped into his plate 
(Crete); three nurses, Muravieff, Hohenlohe, 
and Goluchowski are looking on in evident alarm# 
In the Ktkenkt of February 25 King George is 
standing in front of a group of statues of Hercules 
and other demigods, soliloquizing : 'It was easy 
for them to become heroes; there was no ofle 
there to prevent them with threats.’ The Hun- 
garian Borssum Janko of February 28 shows las 
a plump dame (Europe) defending a buriy Turk 
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against a little Greek, and explains that, though 
she is covering the Moslem with her body, she 
has no fear for him, but for George. The stories 
of David and Goliath and Hercules and Pro- 
metheus are applied by the Danish Puck. Even 
a Russian journal, though only one, the Strekoza, 
has a caricature on the question , in it Europe is 
threatening Turkey and Greece, chiefly the latter, 
with a rod, with the legend . ‘ A lesson in good 
manners — don’t play the fool.’ In Le Carillon 
of Geneva, of March 6, a Greek, under-sized as 
usual in caricature, stands with six revolvers at 
his head, their holders, the Powers, saying in 
chorus : ‘ On your knees before the fumter ’ (a 
heap of rubbish, on which is seated the Sultan), 
‘you wretch, or you are a dead man.* 

Almost all the cartoons in the book are 
amusing, and their general tendency is sugges- 
tive. Our Punch is the best index we have of 
popular opinion, and in other free countries the 
«same rule probably holds good. 


oBRTAST Cretan situation may be sum- 

marized something in this way : 

The Cretans are a hardy warrior race. 

They have the double love of freedom of moun- 
taineers and islanders. 
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They have scarcely ever been free. 

Since the arrival of the Turks their country has 
become poor, though it once was rich. 

Their former ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Turk has implanted an undying hatred of him 
in their breasts. 

Latterly they have had to complain of much 
administrative unfairness, and often of practical 
anarchy. 

As long as the Turks stay revolutions will 
recur. 

The Greeks have for a century fostered Ill-will to 
the Turk and political restlessness, not entirely, 
probably not even chiefly, from selfish motives. 

The Greeks have spent much treasure and some 
blood in helping the Cretans against the Turks. 

Both Cretans and Greeks, looking back over the 
last hundred years, seriously believe that with- 
out great pressure Europe will not free Crete 
from the Turks. 

If Crete gets autonomy, the King of Greece will 
(from the Cretan, if not the Greek point of 
view) have done right to send Colonel Vassos 
to the island ; without this pressure probably 
the only advantage gained by the Cretans ^n 
this year's insurrection would have been a 
‘Speedier enforcement of last years promise 
reforms. 
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If Crete does not soon get autonomy, the King of 
Greece will have made a mistake, as her disas- 
trous war was the more or less natural conse- 
quence of this first invasion of Turkish territory. 
Even supposing Greece deserved so great a 
penalty, the admittedly proper demands of the 
Cretans ought not to be affected by it. 

The whole present trouble is owing to the prob- 
ably necessary concert system and its perhaps 
necessary methods. 

The concert failed because Russia meant it to fail. 
The interests of the other Powers were entangled, 
actually or prospectively, with those of Russia, 
so that it was impossible for England to have 
her own way. 

Russian diplomacy had so easy a task that it can 
hardly be said to have triumphed. 

English diplomacy was so handicapped that it has 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

The reforms that Crete will probably get she will 
c owe chiefly to England. 

The autonomy that Crete may not improbably 
get she will owe largely to England, and still 
more to Greece. , 

o 

■mooD Few people take the trouble to read 
blue-books, fewer still (in England) to 
read yellow-books. And yet natiottal vanity is 
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said to be of the essence of patriotism, and if 
others speak well of us in official documents not 
meant for our eyes, they probably think well too. 

The ‘ Documents Diplomatiques,' dealing with 
Eastern affairs from June, 1894, to May, 1897, are 
for the philocretan and philhellene a long and 
sustained panegyric of Lord Salisbury, and in- 
directly of the British people. Time after time 
has our Foreign Minister made suggestions, which 
might have solved the Cretan question, or at any 
rate helped it to become solvable. At one moment 
Russia placed obstacles in his way, at another 
Germany, at another Austria. Occasionally Lord 
Salisbury triumphed over all opposition, more 
often it was impossible for him to succeed. 

The correspondence of M. Hanotaux with the 
French ambassadors at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Constantinople gives us many a glimpse of 
the difficulties British diplomacy had to contend 
with, but probably few but Lord Salisbury himself 
know how perilous was the game he felt it right;^ 
to play. It was a labour of Hercules, almost of 
Sisyphus. 


On the summit of Mount Ida is a tinr 

IT i lr"?lH7B T. ' 

chapel, and once a year the shepherds 
who feed their flocks on the fragrant slopes stride 
to the mountain-top in little groups. After a 
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shivering vigil on the bare rocks they join at 
daybreak in a simple service of prayer and praise. 
They are rough-tongued and hairy, but brave of 
heart and free as the air of their beloved heights 
But they have kith and kin below on the plains 
who have never looked out into free space from 
Ida, and who tell them of the tragedies of life as 
they and their fathers have known them under 
Turkish rule So year after year the little gather- 
ing a mile and more above the sea sends forth its 
prayers for freedom into the infinite. Century 
after century have the sighs and hopes and prayers 
gone forth, and generation after generation have 
the sighs grown less and the hopes more full. 

A year ago, just after the proclamation of 
increased liberties for the islanders, I was on the 
summit before sunrise, and as the moon sank into 
the western sea a few minutes before the sun rose 
out of the eastern, 1 could not but fancy and hope 
that the crescent would soon depart from the 
(island it had chilled and blighted, and the rising 
sun, emblematic of the Apollo and of Him who 
was called the Sun of Righteousness, would soon 
warm poor Crete in^o new life, and enlighten 
hsr with the morning radiance of modem civiliza>' 
tion. 
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I.— A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT CRETE. 
* =» of great importance 

Affaires de la Crete, Les ’ — (R^ponse A la brochure 
‘ La Turquie et I’Europe ’), 8vo., Pans, 1867. 
Anticano, S. : * Frammenti istonci della guerra di 
Candia,* i2mo., Bologna, 1647, 348 pp. 

Ballot, Jules : * Histoire de Tlnsurrection Cr^toise,* 
8vo., Paris, 1868, ^29 pp. 

The author served as a volunteer under the 
nom de guerre of Anemos; he writes severely 
of Greek intrigue, but is very philocretan. 
Bolerachi et Fazy ; ‘ Pr6cis de T Histoire de CfAte,* 
2 vols., i2mo., 1869. 

Bondelmontius, C. : * Crete Descriptio,’ incorporated 
in Cornelius’ ‘ Creta Sacra.’ 

The map of Crete in his * Liber insularum 
Archipelagi ’ contains only thirty-six names. 
Boschini, M. : * II regno tutto di Candia dekneato,' fol., 
Venicq, 1651. Fifty-nine charming plates without 
letterpress. 

Boprquelott F. : * Huit Jours dans ITle de Candie en 
1861, Moeurs et Paysages,’ 8vo., Paris, 1863, 

68 H>. 


16 
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Byzantios, Chourmouzes : KpijriKd, 8vo., Athens, 
1842, 128 pp. 

* Candia, A Relation of the Siege of (from the French), 

8vo., London, 1670. 

* Candia, Copia di lettera scntta da,* 4to., 1669. 

* Candia, Lettre escnte de,* 1669. 

‘ Candia, Lettera scntta . . ^ . concernente la total 
liberatione della Citti di,’ 4to., 1649. 

‘Candia, Nuovo racconto venuto di,’ 4to., Venice, 
1669. 

•Cornelius, F. ; ‘ Creta sacra,’ 2 vols., 4to., Venice, 
i 755 » 317 and 458 PP. 

Cramer, J. A. : ‘A Geographical and Historical 
Description of Ancient Greece,’ 3 vols., 8vo., 
Oxford, 1828. 

Vol. iii. contains a good collection of passages 
from ancient authors concerning Crete (pp. 356 
to 395 )- 

‘ Crete, An Abridgment of the Secret History of,’ 
translated out of Greek by Greg’s Ghost, 8vo., 
London, 1711. 

Dandini, R. F. J. : * A Voyage to Mount Libanus . . .,’ 
8 VO., London, 1698. The French edition had 
appeared in 1675 (izmo., Paris). 

D’Anville : ‘ Les Cdtes de la Grece et de I’Archipel,’ 
4to., Paris, 1756. 

Dapper, Olfert : ‘ Description des lies de I’Archipel,* 
fol., Amsterdam,' 1703. It was first published in 
Flemish in 1688 (fol., Amsterdam). 

•Paru, P. : ‘ Histoire de la R6publique de Venise,’ 
7 vola, 8vo., Paris, 1819; second edition, 8vo., 
Paris, 1821 ; third edition, 8vo., Paris, 1826 ; 
fourth edition, enlarged (9 vdls.), 8vo., Paris, 1853. 

‘Description of Candia, A,* izmo., London, 1760, 
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1 16 pp. An account of the siege of Candia in 
1666-69. 

Desmaze, Edmond * Etudes et Souvenirs Helldniques/ 
8vo., Lyon, 1878, 363 pp. ; from p. 193 to end 
about Crete 

Desmaze was a keen philhellene, but Anemos 
seems to have been his bite noire. 

AUaia r&v KprjTotv, to vepl r&v 

Tcl, 8vo.^ Athens, 1873, 24 pp. 

‘ Documents relatifs i Tlnsuirection de Cr^te,’ publics 
par TAdministration de l’Ind6pendance HelUmque, 
8vo., Athens, 1867, 112 pp. 

Edwardes, Charles ‘ Letters from Crete,' 8vo., 
London, 1887, 394 pp. 

Evans, A J 'Cretan Pictographs and Phoenician 
Script . . .,’ 8vo., London, 1895. 

Falkener, Edward (i) * In the Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,’ pp. 263 to 308 on the Antiquities of 
Candia, 8vo., London, 1851-53. (2) ‘A Descnp- 
tion of some important Theatres and other Re- 
mains in Crete,’ being the translation of a 
manuscript by Onono Belli, 8vo., London, 1854. 

Firmenich, J. M. • Tpcryo^ta ’PapAlnaj 2 vols., 8vo., 
Berlin, 1840 , 2nd voL, 1867, 164 and 194 pp. 

Freese, J. H ‘A Short Popular History of Crete,', 
i6mo., London, 1897, 165 pp. 

Frugoni, F. : * Candia angustata,' 24mo., Venice, 
1669, 288 pp. 

Grand-Carteret, John : * La Crdte devant 1 ' Image,* 
8vo., Paris, 1897, 144 pp., containing reprodnctiodS 
of 150 cartoons on the Cretan Question. 

*Hoeck, Kaii : ' Kreta,' 3 vols., 8vo., Gbttingen, 1823, 
454* 447 * and 536 pp. The c^hs on 

Cretan t<^graphy^ myology, and arch«Kdqgy« 
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* Insel und Reichs Creta oder Candia . . . wie auch 

jederzeit geftlhrten Kriegen wider die Ttircken . . 
Kurtze Beschreibung der,’ izmo., Niirnberg, 1669. 
loannides, A. : ‘ Narrative of Cretan War of Inde- 
pendence,’ i2mo., London, 1864, 243 pp., mainly 
an English paraphrase of the work of Krito- 
vouhdi. 

loannides was a Cretan doctor practising in 
Bayswater. 

Jeannaraki, A. : “Aa-fiara Kfyijriied, 8vo., Leipzig, 1876, 
386 pp. A collection of 317 Cretan folk-songs, 
besides distichs, proverbs, and a glossary. 

Joanne, P. : ‘ Grece,’ 15 pp. in the well-known excellent 
guide-book, i6mo., Paris, 1891. 

Kalomenopoulos, N. Th. ; KpffTtKfl, 8vo., Athens, 1894, 
360 pp. Topographical, with statistics of popu- 
lation. 

Kondylaki, J. D. : 'larropCa rmv itravaa-Taaituv rij^i 
8vo., Athens, 1893, 840 pp. 

Kritovoulidi, K. : 'Airofivijfi^ivevfiaTa, a history of the 
1821 Revolution, 1842. 

Kurmusis : KpririKti, 

Lacroix, Louis : * lies de la Grece,’ pp. 530 to 612 in 
the ‘ Univers Pittoresque,’ 8vo., Paris, 1853. 

, Especially good on the internecine struggles 

of ancient Crete. 

Lithgow : * Nineteen Years’ Travels.’ 

* Mediterranean Pilot, The,’ Svo., London, 1892 (seooad 

edition). Forty-o»e pages (332-372) deal with the 
^ coast of Crete« 

Melainis : Kprirnc^ MiKtwa, 1873. 

Melana : ' ^lebnisse und Beobuhtungen eines mebr 
als 20-jilhiiges Aufenthaks in Kreta,’ 1892* 

Merian, M. : * Pas lange bestrittene Kdaigsdch Candia,* 
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fol , Frankfort, 1670, 87 pp A history of the 
great siege 

•Meursius, J ‘ Creta,’ 4to , Amsterdam, 1675, 
263 pp 

Book I treats of the cities , II of the moun- 
tains, nvers, flora, etc , III of the politics and 
laws , IV of the ethics and customs 

Murray ‘ Handbook for Travellers in Greece, m the 
first edition, but not in that of 1896 Crete is now 
included in the Handbook for Turkey and in that 
for the Mediterranean 

Olivier ‘ Voyage dans I’Empire Ottoman ,’ 3 vols 
and atlas, 4to , Pans, 1801-7 

*Pashley, Robert ‘Travels in Crete, 2 vols, 8vo , 
Cambridge, 1837, 326 and 321 pp 

A detailed description of most of the ‘^ites of 
ancient cities, man> of which Pashley was the 
first to ascertain He was a charming wnter, 
and diluted his antiquarian lore with folk-stones 
and gossip 

Perrot, G ‘ L He de Crete, Souvenirs de Voyage,’ 
i2mo , Pans, 1867, 278 pp Half descnption, half 
modern history 

Pococke, Richard ‘ A Description of the East, and 
some other Countries, 3 parts in 2 vols., fol^, 
London, 1743 43, with 179 plates The descnption 
of Crete is in vol 1 , part 1 , pp 236 to 268 

*Rauhn, V ‘ Description Physique de I’lle de Crete/ 
3 vols and atlas, 8vo., Pans, 1869. 

Ribera, Torres y (i) ‘ Periplus Cretae ’, (2) ‘ Fragmenti 
Antiquitatum Cretensium/ of which Falkener saya 
only four copies are known to exiM. 

Romantn, S * Stona documentata di V enena,’ to vpls* 
8vo., Venice, 1853^1 
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Sathas : Kpr/riKhp Biarpopt 2 vols., Venice, 1879. 

Seefeld : ‘ Dem Frtlhlmg entgegen ! Winter-reise nach 
Kreta,’ 1891 

Sieber, F. • Reise nach der Insel Kreta,’ 2 vols , 
Leipzig, 1823, 548 and 328 pp Dealing with the 
archceology and botany of the island with much 
detail. 

Skinner, J. E. Hilary * Roughing it in Crete,’ 8vo , 
London, 1868, 272 pp. The experiences of an 
English volunteer in the 1866-66 revolution. 

Sonnini, C. S. . ‘ Voyage en Grdce et en Turquie,’ 
2 vols., 8vo., Pans, 1801 ; pp. 342-451 of vol. i. 
relate to Crete. 

’ 1 ‘Spratt, Captain T. A. B. : * Travels and Researches in 
Crete,’ 2 vols., 387 and 435 pp , 8vo , London, 
1865. 

Admiral Spratt was a friend and worthy 
follower of Colonel Leake. His book is as 
readable as it is trustworthy , it is specially an 
authority on the eastern, as Pashley’s is on the 
western, half of the island. 

Stillman, W. J. . ‘The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-68,’ 
8vo., New York, 1874, ^^3 PP* 

The author was United States consul in 
Crete, and an impartial philhellene. 

^tavraki, N.: Sraueriieil tow irXffBva-fiov Kpffyni%, 
8vo., Athens, 1890. ^ A most useful book in two 
parts, 207 and 172 pp. 

* Summarram der bneff aiiss Candia, von geschichten 
c der Stat Rodiss, wie die dem Tflrcken nbergeben 
ist worden,’ 4to., 1825 (?). 

Svoronos, J. N. : ‘ Numismatique de la Cr^ ancitone,’ 
4to., Macon, 1890, 538 pp. and a portfolio of 
plates. 
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'Tabula Itineraria Peutiogeriana/ fol., Leipzig, 1824, 
with' 12 maps. 

Tafel, Dr., and Dr. Thomas : ' Urkunden zur iLltem 
Handelsund Staatsgeschichte der Republig 
Venedig, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Bizanz 
und die Levante,' 2 vols., Vienna, i855>56. 

Tancoigne: ‘Voyage i^Smyme dans TArchipel et 
rile de Candle,’ 2 vols., 1817, with plates. 

Thenon, L6on ; ‘ Les cent Villes de la Crdte.’ 

Th6venot, J. de : ‘ Relation d’un Voyage £ait au 
Levant . . .,’ 2 vols., 4to., Paris, 1664-84. 

There are also editions of 1688 (Paris) and 
1727 (Amsterdam), and an English version (fol., 
London, 1687). 

Tournefort, J. P. : ‘ Relation d’un Voyage au Levant,' 
2 vols., 4to., Paris, 1717. 

There are several other editions. In the 
English version (2 vols., 4to., London, 1718) 
pp. 15 to 75 of vol. 1. relate to Crete. 

VaHero, A. : * Storia della guerra di Candia,' 2 vols., 
i6mo., Trieste, 1859, 388 and 281 pp. First pub- 
lished at Venice in 1679. 

*V6nt6 sur les ^venements de Candie, La,' 8vo., 
Pans, 1858. 

Walpole, Robert : ‘ Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey,’ 2 vols., 4to., London, 1818 
(second edition). An account of the Gort3rnian 
labyrinth is given by Mr. Cockerell (vol. Hi., 
pp, 402-408). 

Wroth, W. : ‘Crete and the Mg^an Islands,' 8v^., 
London, 1886. A catalogue of the coins of Crete, 
etc., in the British Museum. 

Vide, A. F. : ‘ A Little Light on the Cretan Insur- 
rection,’ ximo., London, 1879, 146 pp. 
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IL— THE POPULATION OF CRETE IN 188 1. 
{From Sta7irakt\) 


Pkovinces 

Number Numbei 
of of 

Eparchies Denies 
(Depart (Cum 
ments) munes). 

Number 

of 

Villages 

Males 

Poi ULATION 

I emales 

loUL 

Canea 

... 4 

• 17 

264 

3I14I3 

30,060 

61,473 

Sphakia 

3 

14 

II7 

15.729 

15.158 

30,887 

Retimo 

... 4 

16 

209 

23 . 35 f> 

23,235 

46,591 

Candia 

• 7 

21 

339 

44-736 

43.229 

87.965 

Lasethe 

• 5 

20 

163 

26,368 

25,881 

52,249 

Total 

... 23 

SS* 

1,092 

141,602 

137,563 

279,165 



Chnstians. 

Mussul 

mans 

Others 

ToUl. 

Canea (Town) . 

3,477 

9,469 

653 

13,599 

Cydonia 

16,938 

4,134 

66 

21,138 

Kisamos 

16,688 

1,684 

2 

18,374 

Selinos 

5,626 

2,608 

I 

7,635 

d 

Total Canea Pro- 





vince 

. 42,729 

17,295 

722 

6(4746 

Apakorona 

.<■16,197 

276 


1^6.473 

H^ghios Vasileios ... 
Spliakia 

8,215 

725 


8,940 

5,183 

4 


5.187 

Total Sphakia Pro- 
vince 

29.595 

1,005 


30,600 
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Chriitians. 

Mussttl- 

RtanB. 

Othera. 

Totftl. 

Retimo (Town) 

3,444 

6,691 

40 

9.175 

Retimo (Department) 

10,908 

3.555 


14.463 

Amari 

6,036 

1,840 


7.876 

Mylopotamos 

13.634 

851 


14.485 

Total Retimo Pro- 





vince... 

33,022 

12,937 

40 

45.999 

Candia (Town) 

6,361 

14.597 

III 

21,059 

Male vizi 

9,100 

865 


9.965 

Temenos 

3.835 

2,031 


5,866 

Pedias 

19,250 

4.735 


23.985 

Monophatsi 

5.172 

8,222 


13.394 

Kainourgion 

7.II3 

<'1,804 


8.917 

Pyrgiotissa 

3.456 

488 


3,944 

Total Candia Pro- 





vince .. ... . 

54.289 

32,742 

III 

87,140 

Mirabello 

14.380 

1,560 


15.940 

Lasethe 

4.987 

8 


4.995 

Viannos 

5.987 

786 


6,773 

Hierapetra 

6,000 

2,493 

30 

8.523 

Setia 

11.947 

3.527 

8 

15.482 

Total Lasethe Pro- 





vince 

43.301 

.8,374 

38 

51.713 

Monks, Police, etc.... 

2,086 

881 


2,967 


^ There are three towns with over 9,000 inhabitants : 
Caodia, :2i,368 ; Canea, 13,81a ; Retimo, 9,374. Three' 
villages wiA over a, 000 : Hierapetra, 3,539 ; Neapdis, 
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2,288; Kretsa, 2,071. Three more with ovec 1,500: 
Anoya, 1,973 ; Epano Arkhanes, 1,773 ; Halepa, 1,663 ; 
and seven more with over 1,000 : Vrakhasi, 1,333 » 
Mokhos, 1,299 i Krousonas, 1,269 1 Epano Viannos, 
1,253; Spinalonga, 1,112 ; Tymbaki, 1,070 ; Melambes, 
1,002. 

Of the remaining villages 79 have between 500 and 
1,000 inhabitants, 611 between 100 and 500, and 386 
less than 100. 


Ill— PROFESSIONS, TRADES, ETC, IN 1881 
{From Stavraki.') 


Mai bs 

Chnstiam Mussulmans 


Officials 

798 

694 

Lawyers 

49 

19 

Physicians 

83 

15 

Surgeons 

7 

14 

Priests 

733 

113 

Journalists 

3 

1 

Proprietors 

1,612 

1,210 

Teachers 

271 

157 

Chemists 

14 

8 

Traders 

1,956 

1,858 

Artisan^ 

54 

6 

Mariners ... .1. 

230 

953 

Servants 

1,621 

856 

Mechanics 

6,090 

3,818 

Fanners 

32.715 

8,060 

Labourers 

4.043 

2.432 

Shepherds 

6,869 

600 



MQNASTERIES 


asi 


Fbmalrs. 


Christiani. Mumilraana. 

Teachers 41 73 

Midwives 281 8i 

Servants 1,501 


It will be noticed that the Mussulmans have much 
more than their fair share of officials, and more of 
them have managed to become proprietors and traders 
(the latter chiefly owing to then preponderance in the 
three towns) ; more of them are mariners, too (for the 
same reason) ; and they have more teachers, and more 
of them can or must afford servants. 


IV.—MONASTERIES. 


Department. 

Name. 

Monka.* 

Cydonia... 

Haghia Triada 

49 

,, 

Gouberneto 

21 

„ 

Kalogradon (nuns) 

5 

,, 

Haghia Triada (Sinaitic) . 

I 

„ 

Haghia Mone 

2 

„ 

Zoodokhos Pigi 

17 

Kisdmos 

Kyria Gonia 

57 

f» ••• ••• 

Khrysoskalitissa 

6 

Haghios Vasileios 

Preveli 

57 

Amari 

Asomatoi ... 

14 

Retimo 

Khalevi 

3 

,, 

Arsani 

9 

„ ... ..I 

Roustika 

32 

ff ... ... 

Myriokephala 

7 

If 

Arkadi 

58 

Mylopotamos ... 

Bali 

zx 

* Ineladiiig neopbytet, of whom dun are 474< 
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Department 

Name 


Monks. 

Mylopotamos 

... Diskouri .. 


7 

,, 

Khalepa 


II 

99 

Haghios Pandeleimon 


32 

„ 

. . Vosakos ... 


29 

Candia ... 

... St- Matthew (Sinaitic) 


7 

Kainourgion 

Apezanae . . 


30 

Pyrgiotissa 

Odigitna .. 


9 

Malevizi ... 

. . . Savvathiana 


8 

» 

... St. George 


8 

» 

Jerusalem 


12 

Temenos 

Paiiani (nuns) 


25 

Monophatsi 

St. George 


52 

„ 

. . . Holy Apostles (Sinaitic) . . . 

9 

Pediada 

... Anopohs .. 


15 

99 

Ankarathos 


47 

„ 

... Spiliotibsa (Sinaitic) 


3 

„ 

. . . Kardiotissa 


9 

Mirabello 

St. George 


6 

)> 

. . . Perabela 


10 

* 

Kouphi Petra (nuns) 


4 

ft 

... St. John ... 


8 

„ 

Keramou ... 


7 


... Dorion 

..." 

6 


... Kardamoutsa 


lO 


... Areti 


2 


... Kremasta ... 


22 

Lasethe ... 

... Kroustallenia 


30 

' tf 

... .^oodokhos Pigi ... 


10 

Hierapetra 

... Exakousti 


lO 

99 

... Phaaeromeni 


14 

99 

. . . Paplinou 


X 

Sitia 

... Toplou 


32 

99 ••• 

... Kapsa 


lO 


Total 


394 
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There are 19 ‘ tekes ’ or Mussulman monasteries : 
Department. Name. Prieata. 


Canea . . . 

Sheik Souleiman . . 

.. 16 

Retimo ... 

Hadji Hasan 

27 

Candia ... 

... Sheik Ezrei 

... 4 

M ■ ■ • 

... Ortouli Akhmet ... 

2 

99 

Sheik Jevri 

... I 

99 ••• 

Ibraim 

1 

99 

. . . Omer 

... 7 

99 

. . . Akhmet Korakaki 

... 14 

99 

Hadji Hasan 

2 

99 

Khilali Sultan 

5 

99 ••• 

Abdurrahman Pasha 

6 

99 

Anf Kerestetzaki ... 

••• 3 

99 

... Kadri 

... 4 

99 ••• 

... Akhmet Fazil Pasha 

6 

99 

.. Sherif Ali . 

• 4 

9 9 * * 

Moustafa Anf 

• • 4 

99 ••• 

Ah Baba . 

... 28 

99 

. . Hussni 

2 


... Timur 

... II 


Total 

.. 147 


All but three are either in or close to Candia. 


V.— CHRONOLOGY. 

(? ?) Crete colonized by Pelasgians. 

(? ?) 1550. Scamander, a Cretan, founded Troy. 

(?) 1400. Minos, King in Crete. 

(?) 1200. Idomeneus and Merion, Cretans, at siege 
of Troy. 

About iroo. Cretans founded Salentine colonies in 
Italy, and that of Vienne in France. 
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About 1050. 
413. 

184. 

170. 

155 - 

85. 

77 - 

69. 


66 . 

A.D. 

65. 

66 . 


250. 

330 - 

651. 

675- 

715. 

815. 

825. 


912. 

961. 

J092. 

1204. 


Dorians invaded Crete. 

Cretans on side of Athenians in Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

Roman embassy attempted to reconcile 
rival states. 

Crete furnished mercenaries to Perseus. 
War between Crete and Rhodes. 

Crete in alliance with Mithndates. 

M. Antonius attacked Cretans unsuccess- 
fully. 

Q Caec. Metellus defeated Cretans near 
Cydonia. 

Q. Caec. Metellus subjugated Cretans. 

St. Paul visited Crete. 

Epistle of St. Paul to Titus, first Bishop 
of Crete. 

Decian persecution in Crete. 

Crete became part of Byzantine Empire. 
Crete invaded by Saracens. 

Crete again invaded by Saracens. 

Coasts ravaged by Saracens. 

Settlement of Spanish Arabs in Crete. 
Crete conquered by Abou-Hafs Omar; 

churches converted into mosques. 
Kandak (Candia) founded. 

Crete a great slave mart. 

Various attempts of Byzantine Emperors 
to recoaquer the island. 

Leo attempted to suppress Cretan piracy. 
Crete conquered by Nicephorus Phocas. 
Revolt. 

Crete allotted to Boniface of Montferrat. . 
Crete given in exchange to the Venetians. 
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1207-8. Revolution. 

1I12. „ 

1219. 

1228-34. 

1251. 

1261. „ 

1271-77. 

1282-98. ,, 

1303- 

1319- 

1333 - 

1341-47- 

1362. 

1365-67. 

1645. Turks took Canea. 

1648. Siege of Candia began. 

1669, September 27. Candia surrendered to 
Turks. 

1696. Turks took Grabusa. 

1715. „ Suda. 

,, ,, Spinalonga. 

1770. Turks attacked Sphakia. 

1821. Christians massacred at Canea ; revolution. 

1823. Egyptians invaded Crete. 

1824. Egyptians, under Ismail Gibraltar, sub- 

jugate Crete. 

1824. Crete ceded by Turkey to Egypt. 

1832. Cession confirmed by the Powers. 

1833. Revolution. 

1840. Crete restored to Turkey. 

1841. Revolution. 

1858. Petition to Sultan, and revolution. 

1859, Constitution repealed. 

1864. Conference at Omalo discussed grievances. 
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1866, August I. General Assembly summoned 
Cretans to arms. 

1866, August. Turks defeated in Apokorona and 
at Kandanos. 

1 866, September 2. Christians voted union with 
Greece. 

1866, October 24. Christians defeated at Vaph6. 

„ November. Massacre at Arkadi monas- 
tery. 

1867^ May. Omar Pasha defeated at Tylisos. 

,, July, August. Omar Pasha lost 20,000 
men in expedition against Sphakia. 

1868. Organic Statute. 

1873. Land Tax introduced. 

1876. Petition for reforms. 

1877. Revolution. 

1878. October 25. Pact of Halepa. 

1885, December 21. Petition to Powers for 
union with Greece. 

1889. Reforms demanded ; revolution. 

9891-92. Disturbances on account of infraction 
of Organic Statute. 

1894. Disturbances. 

1895-96. Revolution. 

1896. Convention. 

1897, February. Christian quarter at Canea 

burnt; revolution. 

1897, March, blockade by Powers. 
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VI —FLORA 

(mts ) = found in the mountainous regions 

Acantholimon androsaceum (mts.) ; Acanthus sptnosus , 
Acarna cancellata, Acer creticum (mts.), A. obHtst- 
folium (mts ) , Achillea magna ; Acrostichum 
Maranta , Adiantum captUus -Veneris; ^gilops 
cylindrtca , Ajuga Iva, Alcea ficifoliat A. rosea. 
Allium circinnatum, A roseum, A. suhkirsutum , 
Alyssum atlanticum, A. deltotdeum (mts.), A. saxa- 
ttle , Amygdalus communis , Anagallis tenella , 

Anchusa ccespitosa (mts ) , Andropogon Gryllus, 
Anemone coronaria , Anthemis ageratifoha ; An- 
thencum greecum (mts ) , Anthyllis creitca, A. 
Hermanmee, A. vulnerana (mts.) , Antirrhinum 
cirrosum, Arabis cdptna (mts.) , Arbutus andrachne, 
A. unedo, Arenaria ciliata (mts.), k.fastigiaia (mts.), 
A. thymifoUa, Anstolochia bcetica, A. sempervirens , 
Arum colocasta. Asparagus aphyllus, ^sperula 
incana (mts.), A. ngtda, A. nvalis, A. Toumefortii, 
Asphodelus creticus (mts.), Aspidium fihx mas, 
A. Lonchitis , Astragalus creticus (mts.) ; A. echi- 
notdes (mts.) , Atriplex Halimus. 

Beilis annua, Berbens creitca (mts.) , Biscutella lavtgata^ 
Borago creitca, Brassica creitca; Bromus rubens; 
Bunias raphantfolta. 

Campanula Itli/olta (mts.), C. saxaHlts, Cappans 

tns; Carduus acanihotdes, C. syrtacus; Carex tnewrva 
(mts.) ; Carthamus lanatus, C. leucocaulus; Celtia 
Arcturus; Celtis amtrahs; Cenchrus frut^ens, 
Centaurea benedtcia, C. colhna, C. cruptna, C. napt- 
foUa, C. ragustna, C. raphantna (mts.), C. spmosa ; 
Cerastium aguatkum; Ceratonia stltquat Chara 

»7 
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vulgaris; Cheiranthus incanus; Cicer arifitinum; 
Cichorium spinosum; Cistus arabicus, C. creticus, 

C. parvtjlorus, C. salvi/ohtts, C. villosus; Clematis 
cirrhosa; Clinopodium (mts.) ; Convolvulus 

Doryemum, C. lanatus, C. sicidus (mts.)» C. tenuissi- 
mus; Conyza Candida^ C. gnaphaloides, C. limomfolia, 
C. pumila (mts.) ; Cordylocarpus lavigatus; Coro- 
nilla cretica, C. Emerm^ C. varia (mts.) ; Cotyledon 
parviflorum (mts.), C. serratum; Crepis aspera, 

C. interrupta, C. rubra (mts.), C. vesicaria ; Crocus 
vernus (mts.); Croton tinctorium; Crucianella lati- 
folia; Cucubalus cyclamtnem; Cupressus semper- 
virens (mts.) ; Cyclamen europaum (mts.) ; Cynara 
horrida ; Cynoglossum ntyosoioides (mts.) ; Cytisus 
hypocistis. 

Daphne alptna (mts.), D. argentea, D. buxifoUa (mts.), 

D. oleoides (m^s.), D. sericea (mts.); Delphinum 
staphisagria ; Dianthus arboreus, D. fruticosus, D. 
leucophaus (mts.); Draba Aizoides (mts.) 

Ebenus^iCT'^h'ca (mts.) : Echinops Echium 

cum, E. diffusum; Ephedra fragilts; Erica arbor ea^ 

E. manipulifloraf E. mediterranea (according to 

Sieber), E. veriicillata, E. herbacea; Emodea mon- 
tana (mts.) ; Erodium Eryngium maritimum; 

Euphorbia Apios (mts.), E. dendroides, E. latUt 
E. paralia, E. pumila (mts.), E. segetalis, E. spinosa- 

Fagus casianea; Ferula ferulago^ F. ihyrsiflora; Ficus 
carica; Fontinalis antipyretica; Fumaria unijhra 
(mts.). * 

Gulium capillare, G. graeum, G. incurvum (mts^, G. 
junceum^ G. purpureum (mts.) ; Garidella mgdias- 
irum; Geranium lucidum (mts.) ; Glycyrrhisa ec&i- 
natOy G, glabra; Giiaphalium luteo-aihum, G.orimtak; 
Gypsophila cntica, G. dianthoides. 
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Hedypnj)is ntonspehenstSj H rhagadtolotdes , HLeracium 
fatidum, Hyacinthus racemosus (mts ) , Hydro- 
cotyle vulgaris , Hypencum cmpetn/oltum (mts ), 
H htrcmum, H mavitimum, H repens (mts ) 

Ibens sempervirens (mts ) Illecebrum cymosum Inula 
dentatUy I vtscosa, Ins gertnantca 

Jasminum fruticans, J uncus nianitmus, Juniperus 
oxycedrus (mts ), J phcentcea 

Lamium garganicum (mts) Lapsana stellata, Laiirus 
nohilis, Lavandula Stcechas Lavatera crettca, L 
olbta Linum alptnum (mts ), L angustifohum 
(mts ), L arboreum (mts ), L caspitosum (mts ) 
Lobelia setacea , Lotus crcticus, L htr\utus, L rectus , 
Lycopsis variegata, Lysimachia anagalloides (mts ) , 
Lytbrum thymifolium 

Malope malacotdes, Malva sylvcstris, Marrubium aceta 
bulosum, M creticum, M pseudodtctamnus Midicago 
arborea, Melissa aliisstina, Mentha rotundifolia 
Mespilus Axarolus, M oxyacantha, Mimosa Far 
nesiana, Moehnngia stricta, Myrtus communis 

Nenum Oleander 

Ononis alopecur aides, O ervoides Onopordum elatum 
O macranthum, Onosma erecta (mts ), O montana. 
Origanum creticum, O dictamnus, O Maru (mts ) , 
Ornithogalum/jyr^«aw;«w(mts ) , Orobancheciw'w/m 
O racemosa, Orobus hirsutus (mts), Osyns 
Oxalis comiculata 

Pseonia officinalis (mts), Panicum repens, Panetana 
• cretica, Passenna hmuta, Peganum Harmala, 
Phcenix dactylifera, Phillyrea latifolia (mts ), ?. 
media (mts ) , Phlomis fruticosa, P hnata, Phy- 
teuma Jacquim, P pinnatum, Pinus halepensis, P 
ptnea, Pistacio LenUscus, P Terebinthus, Plantago 
cretica, P, major, Platanus orientalis. Polygonum 

ry — 2 
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equiseUfonne, P. maritimum, P. perstcaria; Potamo- 
geton natans; Potentilla speciosa (mts.); Poterium 
spinosum; Prenanthes vimtnea; Prunella laciniata; 
Prunus prostrata (mts.) ; Psoralea vituminosa ; 
Punica Granatum; Pyrus Amelanchier (mts.), P. 
communis, P. crctica, P. cydonia. 

Quercus eegilops, Q. coccifera, Q. ilex. 

Rhamnus prunifolius (mts.) ; Ribes grossularia (mts.) ; 
Ricinus communis ; Rosa glutinosa. 

S3licoTma.heybacea,S.macrostachya; Salsola/Ca/t; Salvia 
calycina, S. pomifera, S. sptnosa (mts.), S. triloba; 
Sambucus nigra; Samolus Valerandi; Santolina 
alptna (mts.) ; Satureia grceca, S. Juliana, S. spinosa, 
S. Thymbra; Saxifraga hederacea, S. rotundtfoha 
(mts.) ; Scabiosa inrolucrata, S. plumosa, S. tomen- 
tosa (mts.); Schoenus mucronatus; Scilla bifoha 
(mts.); Scirpus Scolopendrium Ceterach; 
Scorzonera (rrtts.), S. purpurea; Scrophularia 
camina, S. filicifolia, S. frutescens ; Scutellaria hirta 
(mts.) ; Secale villosum; Sedum acre, S. Aizoon 
(mts.), S. atratum, S. dasyphyllum, S. hispanicum 
(mts.), S. rupestre, S. stellatum (mts.) ; Senecio 
fruticolosus (mts.); Sherardia rnwra/ts; Sibthorpia 
europaa; Sideritis Syriaca (mts.); Silene cretica, 
S. dichotoma, S. gigantea, S. noctiflora, S. pendula, 
S. ramosissima; Sison alpinum; Smilax aspera; 
SvoytniMmperfoliatum; Soncbus manfo'mMs, S.tener- 
rimvs; Spartium villosum; Stachys cretica, S. glvti- 
nosa, S. spinosa, S.’spinulosa; Stsehelina arborescens 
(mts.), S. chamcepeuce; Statice echinoides, S. sgAmws 
(mts.) ; Stipa juncea, S. paleafiea; Styrax officinalis; 
Suoeda fruticosa, 

Tamarix gaUica; Tamnus communis, T. cretica; Teuc* 
ritim alpestre (mts.), T. hreoifiditm, T. cunaifoliim 
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(mts.), T.flavum, T. mas&%l%en&tt T. Folium, T. quai- 
ratulum, T. scordtum; Thelygonum cynocrambe; 
Thymbra spicata; Thymus alptnus (mts.)> T. ser- 
pyllum, T. tragonganum ; Tolpis barbata; Tnfolium 
agrarium (mts.), T. arvense, T. montanum (mts.), 
T. repens, T. spectosutn (mts.), T. stellatum, T. unt~ 
florum (mts.). 

Ulmus Abeltcea, U. campestns. 

Valantia htspida (mts.) ; Valeriana tuberosa, V. vestearta; 
Valesia ngtda; Verbascum sptnosum (mts.) ; Ve- 
ronica pecUnata, V. thymifoha; Viola fragrans; 
Vitex Agnus-castus, Vitis vtmfera. 

Zacmtha verrucosa. 

Most of the above-mentioned species appear in 
Smith’s ‘ Flora Graeca.’ The list is, I fear, far from 
complete, but will give some idea of the botanical 
wealth of the island. 

VII.— THE PACT OF HALEPA. 

The Pact of Halepa is the instrument which contains 
the Cretan Constitution in vogue since 1878. 

Its provisions (as given by Mr. J. H. Freese in his 
‘ Short Popular History of Crete,’ 1897) are as follows ; 

* I. The Special Statute of the island of Crete is in 
force as heretofore ; certain provisions only of this 
statute shall be modified and completed as hereinafter 
stated. The Constitution shall not annul this Statute. 

* II. The Governor-General is named in accordance 
witl),the Organic Statute of the island of Crete. The 
duration of ^s functions shall be for five years. 

'III. The General Assembly shall be composed of 
eighty members, of whom forty-nine shall be Christians, 
thirty-one Mussulmans. 
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‘ IV. The annual session of the General Assembly 
shall last forty days as heretofore. Nevertheless, if the 
Assembly cannot terminate the labours of this year 
within that time, the first session may be prolonged for 
twenty days in addition. The sittings shall be public. 

‘ In order to supplement the deficiencies which exist 
in the Ottoman legislation now in force, the General 
Assembly shall have the right immediately to draw up 
a Code of Civil and Criminal Procedure, and a Com- 
munal Statute formulated by the Assembly, which shall 
be sanctioned by the Porte, provided they do not inter- 
fere with the rights of the Imperial Government, and if 
they arc not contrary to the principles which govern 
the Ottoman laws and regulations. 

‘ If It be subsequently necessary to make modifica- 
tions of a nature to supply deficiencies in regulations 
which are now in force, and which are demanded by 
requirements of purely local interests, the Genersd 
Assembly shall have the right to submit, for the 
approval of the Sublime Porte, the modifications de- 
cided upon by a majority of two-thirds. 

‘ V. The number of the Christian Caimakams shall 
exceed that of the Mussulman Caimakams, according 
to the requirements of the localities. 

‘VI. The formation of the Administrative Councils 
^all take place as heretofore. Nevertheless, for the 
future, no Government official shall be a member of 
them, with the exception of the Vali, or Governor- 
General, the Govemori, and Caimakams, who will 
prftside as a matter of right. ^ 

‘VII. The judicial power shall be distinct and 
separate from the Executive ; the composition of the 
Tribunals shall be the same as heretofore. Neverthe- 
less, the Assembly may submit, for the approval of the 
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Sublime Porte, a project of reorganization, which, 
while being more economical, will ensure a better 
administration of justice 

‘VIII The Governor-General shall henceforth have 
an adviser, who shall be a Christian if he be a Mussul- 
man, and vice versa 

‘ IX The general correspondence of the Vilayet, the 
proces lerbaux of the Tribunals and Councils, shall be 
drawn up m two languages But as in general the 
Mussulman and Christian inhabitants of the island 
speak Greek, the deliberations of the General Assembly 
and the Tribunals shall take place in that language 
‘ X All the officials, with the exception of the Vali, 
shall be nominated subject to the laws and regulations 
in force Natives, however, having the required qualifi- 
cations, shall have the preference 

‘ XI Should the Assembly have to establish a new 
method of assessing the tithes, to protect more com- 
pletely the interests of the 1 reasury and of the popu- 
lation at the same time they must submit it to the 
sanction of the Government 

‘ XII Natives to be preferred in the formation of the 
gendarmerie, and recourse to be had to other inhabi- 
tants of the Empire in the event of an insufficiency of 
native candidates The chief of the gendarmerie to be 
appointed by the Porte The other officers to be chosqp 
from both Christians and Mussulmans A pension 
fund to be established for officers and soldiers, and a 
special regulation drawn up on the subject 

♦ XIII There shall be economy in the expenditure 
Thef following items shall not be inserted in the bu(%et 
of the island The cost of the regular army, the 
enstoms duties , the taxes on salt and tobacco ; as 
also the leceipts and expenditure on account of the 
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** Vacouf” lands, which are now administered by the 
local authorities and shall henceforth be administered 
separately. 

* After the cost of local administration has been 
deducted from the revenue, the surplus shall be divided 
in equal parts between the Imperial Treasury and 
works of public utility, which shall be determined by 
the Assembly in the following order : — 

1. Houses of detention. 

2. Schools. 

3. Hospitals. 

4. Harbours and Roads. 

‘The Assembly shall have the right of examining 
whether the receipts and expenses have been applied 
according to the provisions of the budget for the year. 
In the event of the.se revenues not covering the ex- 
penditure, the Imperial Government will give to the 
administrative of the island a sum of money not exceed- 
ing the half of the import duties of the current financial 
year to meet the deficit in the salaries. 

‘ XIV. Paper money shall not be current in the island. 
The salaries of the officials shall be paid in specie. 

‘ XV. It shall be lawful for the inhabitants to found 
literary societies, printing-presses, and newspapers, in 
conformity with the law of the Empire. 

‘XVI. If Ministerial Ordinances are transmitted 
contrary to the independence of the tribunals, to the 
laws in force, and to the Organic Statute of the island^ 
these ordinances shall not be put into- execution.’ 

C'here were further provisions, proclaiming a general 
amnesty, forgiving arrears of taxes, allowing arms to 
be owned, but not carried without a license, and dealing 
with debts and mortgages. 
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VIII.— CHRISTIAN DEMANDS (1896). 

‘ Chapter I., § i. — The Governor-General shall be a 
Christian, and nominated for five years by the Sublime 
Porte, with the assent of the Great Powers. 

‘ § 2. — He shall have power to sanction or reject the 
laws voted by the Assembly, except those now pro- 
posed as modifications or reforms of the Convention of 
Halepa, and which shall be submitted to the sanction 
of H.l.M. the Sultan. 

‘ § 3. — The Governor-General shall nominate or re- 
move all employes except those elected by vote, and 
his Councillor (Under-Governor), who shall always be 
nominated by H.l.M. the Sultan. 

* § 4. — The Governor-General shall, in his capacity as 
permanent representative of H.l.M. the Sultan, have 
supreme control of the Imperial garrison in Crete. 

• ‘ Chapter II., § i. — The share of the two elements 
(Christian and Mussulman), both in the General 
Assembly and Administrative Council, and in the 
difihrent public functions of the Government, shall be 
in proportion to their respective numbers in the popu- 
lation. 

‘ § 2. — The Assembly- General shall be convoked eve^ 
two years, and the session shall last from forty to eighty 
days. 

* It shall vote a Budget applicable to the two years of 
its session. 

' k shall verify the accounts, discuss and vote hy a 
simple maiority of the members present the laws pror 
posed, and the propositions submitted by the Governor- 
General, or by one of its members. 
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* The powers of deputies shall be valid for two 
sessions. 

‘ § 3. — The Governor-General shall have the right to 
be represented in the Presidential chair of the Chamber 
by one of the two vice-presidents elected by the 
Assembly-General at the opening of the session. 

‘ § 4. — Proposals relating to a surcharge of the Budget 
shall not be submitted to, and discussed by, the Assembly- 
General, unless they have been presented to it by the 
Governor-General, the Administrative Council, or one 
of the commissions named by the Assembly-General. 

‘Chapter III., § i. — The Administrative Council 
shall be able to divide itself into sections in such a way 
as that each of them ma> be charged with a special 
mission in the administrative service. 

‘ § 2.— The members of the Administrative Council 
shall be admitted to the sittings of the General Assembly, 
where they shall have mere advisory power. 

‘ § 3. — The services of the different secretariats shall, 
be organized as economically as possible, avoiding as 
far as is practicable the system of double service by the 
application of the two languages in the admini^ra- 
tion. 

‘ Chapter IV., § i. — Out of the total public revenue 
there shall each year be retained in favour of the 
Imperial Treasury, and remitted to it in specie, a sum 
equal to half the annual Customs revenue of the island, 
to be fixed once for all on the receipts and expenses 
the last five years. 

* § 2. — The surplus revenue arising from all direct 
an& indirect taxation is reserved for the needs of the 
Local Government, which shall be charged with the 
care and expense of administering it. Consequently 
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the Lgcal Government shall have care and charge of 
the administration of local customs and of the postal 
and telegraphic services The Imperial Government 
shall deliver to the Local Government, whenever 
wanted, the stamped paper and postage stamps 
necessary, which shall bear a special stamp, and of 
which the cost of production shall be at the expense of 
the island 

‘ § 3 — The Customs dues shall bt collected con 
formably to the treaties and tariffs in force in the rest of 
the Empire 

‘ Chapter V i — The service of public order and 
SLCurity in the island, as well as the application of the 
laws, and the execution of judicial sentences and police 
decrees, is within the jurisdiction of the local gendar> 
nicne, to which there shall be attached European 
officers from the rank of captain to that of colonel 
inclusive These officers shall be kept in Crete to 
command the gendarmene and shall be replaced by 
natives as soon as the latter have become fit to fulfil 
their functions under the instruction of the above- 
named foreign officers, a commission of whom shall be 
specially charged with the formation of a school for the 
instruction of this body The period of service in this 
corps shall be two years, but this does not apply to the 
period of apprenticeship in the school 

‘ § 2 — As soon as the gendarmerie has been organized 
the strength of the military garrison shall be reduced 
to the Ihnit of the absolutely necessary, and the army 
shaU be concentrated in the garrisons of the littcyalf 
where it shall remain at the disposal and under the 
responsibility of the Governor-General, to give aid and 
support in case of need to the gendarmene 
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‘ § 3. — In case public order should be seriously com- 
promised by disturbances, the Governor-General, with 
the assent of the Administrative Council, shall be able 
on his own responsibility to have recourse to the 
suppoA of the regular army in order to re-establish 
order outside the fortified places. 

‘Chapter VI., § i. — As to justice — there shall 
exist only two classes of court, of first instance and of 
appeal. 

'§ 2. — For the first five years of office of the 
Governor-General he shall himself name the president 
and procureur of the Court of Appeal, who shall be 
taken from outside the island. 

‘Chapter VII. — Laws or forms of laws not voted 
by the Cretan General Assembly shall not be valid, and 
shall be incapable of being enforced in Crete. 

‘ Similarly, laws introduced since 1889, and the modi- 
fications they have undergone, shall not be valid, having 
been established without the sanction of the Assembly. « 

‘ Chapter VIII. — A special fund shall be instituted 
for the employes of the Local Government, into which 
shall be paid all sums due up to this day. 

‘ Chapter IX. — The deficits of the public Adminis- 
tration which have arisen since 1889, having been the 
consequence of Budgets established without the assent 
dt the General Assembly, shall be debited to the 
Imperial Treasury. 

‘ Chapter X. — The Local Government shall autborix^ 
the free publicity of the press, and of every kind of book, 
asfydl as the creation of printing eStablishme4ts, apd of 
scientific societies, which shall be subject to the legisla- 
tion in force in the Empire, but shall be freed from the 
censure. 
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‘ Chapter XL — The African immigrants who have 
taken part in the massacres, pillage and incendiarism 
which* have taken place in Canea and its environs in 
the last three months shall be expelled from the island, 
as also those of them who have not real propfirty of 
the value of 10,000 piastres. 

* Their immigration into the island shall be prohibited 
in future. 

‘ Chapter XII. — The next General Assembly shall 
be charged with the verification of the damage caused 
during the last disturbances, in order to fix the just 
value of the indemnities which will have to be paid. 

‘ With this object the Sublime Porte will do well, 
while praying the other Powers to assent to the same, 
to authorize the establishment of a temporary surtax of 
3 per cent, on goods imported both from foreign 
countries and from other provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire for a period of ten years. These revenues 
^hall be exclusively employed to pay the above-men- 
tioned indemnities, whether to Ottoman or to foreign 
subjects. This surtax shall be capable of being sup- 
pressed as soon as payment of the indemnities has 
been effected, even if the above-mentioned period of 
ten years has not elapsed. 

^ Chapter XIII. — Six months after the sanctioning 
of the reforms hereby submitted, the Governor- General 
shall convoke the General Assembly, giving instruc- 
tions that the elections- shall take place conformably to 
the electoral law of 1888. 

‘ Until the above - mentioned reassembling of the 
GenWal Assembly, the Governor-General and his Ad- 
ministrative Council shall comply with the application 
of the present reforms by promulgating the decrees 
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necessary to their application for the departments of 
justice, finance, and of other administrations 

‘ The application of the Cretan Organic Statute, of 
the Convention of Halepa, and of the present reforms 
thereufito added, shall be submitted to the guarantee of 
H.I M. the Sultan, as well as to that of the Great 
Powers which signed the Treaty of Berlin * 




